THE  ESCRITOIR; 

Or,  JUIasonie  and  Jl^iscettaneous  mUharn* 


INDOCTI  DIUCANT,  ET  AMENT  MEMINISSE  PERITI. —  LET  THE  UNSKILFUL  LEARN,  AND  LET  THE  LEARNED  IMPROVE  THEIR  RECOLLECTION. 


ALBANY,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  182b. 


BKASOITRT. 

- ceric, 

Tranquilly  i>er  T'liutem  patet  uniea  Tita.— Air.  Ail. 

FOR  THE  ALBASy  FiCRITOIH 

THE  MARCH  OF  MASONRY. 

Hail,  Maionry*  tn  noble  Heedi  inclined; 

Thy  ^nrioni  inarch  hath  joined  the  march  of  mind. 

From  time  remote,  thy  aplendid  Ark  hathitood 

The  bleat  aaylum  of  the  in''*!  E''"'!- 

Thro'  yean  to  come,  the  Elorinut  Ark  shall  stand, 

Thro*  years  to  come  shall  march  the  brilliAnt  baud. 

Till  yon  briEht  sun  shall  lose  his  radiant  Usht, 

Ami  the  whole  univene  shall  sink  in  night. 

Three  thousand  years  have  gone  down  the  tide  of 
time,  since  Masonry  befran  her  (glorious  march.  The 
whirlwinds  of  war  have  passed  over  the  earth, 
spreadinft  desolation  and  death — the  monuments  cf 
grandeur  hare  crumbled  into  dust — iIim  sceptre  hall; 
fallen  from  the  palsied  arm  of  the  monarch;  yea, 
kings  have  tumbled  from  their  lofty  thrones,  and 
empires  have  passed  away,  in  the  splendid  drama  of 
deslruction,  since  the  sublime  edifice  of  Masonry 
first  dipped  its  spire  in  the  clouds  and  shed  its  bril¬ 
liance  on  the  benighted  bosom  of  the  world.  H.ind 
in  hand  with  science  it  hath  kept  its  march,  amid 
the  melancholy  ruins  of  ages,  and  ithith  trimnDhed 
over  the  bulwarks  of  opposition  in  every  age  in>l  in 
every  clime.  The  prej.idice  of  bigotry  and  ih*;  ty¬ 
ranny  of  ignorance  iuve  tied  before  it,  as  the 
shades  of  night  before  ^he  orient  orb  of  day.  The 
lamp  of  Masonry  hath  illuminated  with  its  light  the 
darkest  night  of  time,  and  was  instrumental  in  dis¬ 
pelling  the  glooVn  which  once  hisng  on  the  fair  brow 
of  learning.  While  the  Eleusinian,  and  bll  the 
ui.steries  of  ancient  Egypt,  have  been  submerged 
and  slept  in  the  dark  vortex  of  oblivion,  those  of 
Masonry  have  survived,  and  will  duiirish,  perh.ips, 
until  time  shall  tumble  over  the  precipice  of  empires, 
and  be  1<  st  in  the  ruins  of  a  thous.md  centuries. 
What  religion  is  to  the  Christian  world,  Masonry 
is  to  the  noral;  and  in  her  m.'.rch  we  bi  liold  some 
of  the  noblest  attributes  of  natiira.  Not  more  grand 
and  glorious  is  the  blue  pavilioned  arch  which  en 
circles  the  universe — not  more  beautiful  and  sub¬ 
lime  is  the  rainbow  in  the  east,  where  justice  and 
»n*ercy  Tneef,th.in  the  glorious  galaxy  of  benevolent  c 
and  cl.arity.  Foumied  on  tlie  noblest  principles  of 
human  nature,  the  Ark  of  M-sonry  can  never  be 
moved.  The  storm  of  passion  may  beat  against  it — 
the  thunders  of  tyrannical  denunciations  may  endea¬ 
vour  to  subvert  it — but  it  will  still  stand  in  its  own 
native  originality,  unhurt  by  the  demons  of  igno 
ranee  and  darkness.  The  antiquity  of  the  institu¬ 
tion — the  long  and  splendid  m.arth  of  Masonry 
and  the  innunieiable  sons  of  gcr.ius  who  have 
joined  her  ranks,  all  prove  her  glory  and  substan¬ 
tiate  her  worth.  Look  oji  the  pages  of  history  for 
the  confirmation,  and  see  how  the  glory  of  the  world 
bath  passed  away,  and  how  the  mighty  of  the  earth, 
with  splendid  kingdoms,  have  fallen,  while  Masonry 
hath  marched  through  her  own  blood,  to  her  present 
magnificence  and  triumphant  victory. 

Where  now  are  the  trophies  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  which  once  adorned  Egypt  and  Judea? 


They  are  amid  the  undistinguished  wrecks  of  ages.  France  plunged  in  the  labaryiith  of  a  bloody  revo 
Where  now  are  the  glittering  towers  of  Troy,  from  lution,  arrests  the  attention.  Behold  that  same  Na 
which  the  destroyers  of  the  house  of  Priam  were  poleon,  who  was  once  opposed  to,  but  afterwards 
welcomed  by  the  Spartan  dame?  Where  now  is  the  embraced  the  principles  of  Masonry,  at  he  rites  like 
Trojtn  hero,  who  was  dragged  by  the  wrathful  a  giant  from  his  slumbers,  and  seats  himself  on  the 
son  of  Peleus*at  his  chariot  wheels?  Alas,  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  He  arose — be  conquered — 
mighty  Hector  and  the  dreadful  Achilles  are  no  be  flourished.  He  pointed  the  thunder  of  bis  artillery 
more — they  are  hurried  beneath  the  cenotaph  of  at  Italy,  and  she  fell  before  him.  He  levelled  his 
time — they  live  but  on  the  pages  of  the  Ilisd.  lightnings  at  Spain,  and  she  trembled  to  the  centre 

lA>ok  from  the  summit  of  Parnassus  and  behold  ‘^rone.  He  sounded  the  knell  of  vengeance 

Greece  in  her  glory,  the  garden  of  the  globe,  and  J^u«terlits,  and  al!  Europe  was  at 

the  land  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  Listen  to  the  im-  greater  than  C»*ar  he  was 

mortal  strains  of  Homer,  and  the  sublime  eloquence  Alexander.  But  where  now  it  the 

of  Demosthenes.  Observe  Philip  of  Maccdon,  as  Emperor?  Where  now  is  Napoleon  Buona- 

he  vanishes  in  the  vortex  of  revolutions,  and  his  P**^*®^  He  wear*  no  longer  the  crown  of  the  Bour- 
d.iring  son,  as  he  plucks  the  diadem  from  the  brow  fallen  from  the  throne  of  the  Czars 

•'f  tne  Persian  warrior.  See  Athens,  Thebes,  and  which  he  seated  himself  in  Moscow.  The  tre- 
.Spjrta,  alternately  holding  the  reins  of  empire,  and  mendous  military  drama  has  closed,  and  the  great 
the  whirlwinds  of  faction  driving  the  wheels  of  l'^*?**^***'  stage  forever.  His  race  was 

destruction  round  the  land.  Where  now  is  the  glo  glorious.  It  was  like  the  brilliant 

ry  of  ancient  Greece?  Where  now  is  the  land  of  twinkles  on  the  horizon  for  a  moment,  and 

'seien.-e  and  of  song?  Where  now  are  her  victoriou-  disappears.  The  Lion  of  England  has  triumphed 
,irmies-her  brave  warri-iri-her  illustrious  states  *^®  C®”ica,  but  his  fame  u  im- 

men — her  immortal  poets.  They  have  gone  down 


the  rapid  tide  of  time.  They  have  ceased  to  exist 
but  in  the  scroll  of  Lme.  Beneath  the  vengeance 


Amid  the  ruins  of  empires,  we  behold  poor,  unhap¬ 
py  Poland.  She  was  divided,  and  fought  against 


of  Rome  they  were  swept  away,  and  where  noio  is  herself.  She  hat  conquered  her  own  empire,  but  she 
Greece?  From  the  grasp  of  the  turbaned  Turk  she  has  not  enjoyed  the  spoils.  The  Austrian,  Russian, 
IS  struggling  to  be  free,  and  the  hour  must  ere  long  »nd  Prussian  standards  are  waving  above  the  walls 
-irive  when  it  shall  be  accomplished.  But  even  of  Warsaw.  They  have  performed  one  of  the  most  un- 
vith  freedom,  she  h.is  fallen.  The  lamp  of  learniiit  naralelled  deeds  that  ever  came  forth  from  the  womb 
h.is  been  extinguished,  and  darkness  rests  upon  the  of  time.  They  have  dismembered  one  of  the  most 
bosom  of  her  land.  Gothic  ignorance  now  dwells  powerful  kingdoms  on  earth,  with  the  same  facility 
on  the  ruins  of  oriental  greatness.  The  trave  ler  ^^'ot  they  would  have  divided  the  trophies  of  war. 
pauses  as  he  wanders  through  the  elysian  scenes  of  Phe  sun  of  glory  basset  behind  the  hills  of  Poland, 
Greece,  to  muse  upon  the  mutability  of  grandeur,  — forever  a  melancholy  example  of  faction  and 
and  he  t  iews  the  noiseless  serpent,  as  it  crawls  over  anarchy.  Poland,  once  powerful,  is  a  kingdom  no 
fr.iginenls  of  ancient  architecture.  longer.  Switzerland,  whose  Alpine  scenery  has 

From  herhundredtowers.beholdRome  waving  her  delighted  mankind  even  in  description,  is  but  little 
sceptre  aver  subjugated  Greece.  On  the  banks  of  ‘Uperior  to  Poland.  The  glory  of  William  Tell  has 
the  almost  fabled  Tiber,  see  her  in  all  her  splendour.  ‘Icparted,  and  is  no  longer  known  but  in  tradition. 
.She  is  the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world,  and  on  her  Where  now  is  the  glory  of  Spain  and  her  invinci- 
walLs  are  waving  the  flags  of  all  nations.  The  ble  armada,  with  which  she  attempted  to  conquer 
mighty  Hannibal  lifted  hi.s  arm  against  her,  but  she  England?  Where  is  Charles  V.  and  where  is  Philip 
crushed  it;  and  Carthage,  in  whose  walls  Queen  Di-  II.?  Where  is  the  reeking  hand  of  Alva  and  the 
do  entert  lined  ..Eneas,  fell  before  her.  Caesar  then  bloody  inquisition  Ye  Gods!  where  now  is  the 
lived.  His  path  was  conquest,  and  dreadful  was  the  power  of  Spain?  Wealth  has  made  her  poor;  and 
fate  of  lliat  warrior  who  dared  the  vengeance  of  his  with  her  sister  Portugal,  she  will  ever  remain  con 
>rm.  But  where  now  is  Caesar?  He  is  murdered,  temptible.  Spain  has  a  name  to  live,  but  she  is  eter 
Wiieie  is  tho  rival  Poinpey,  the  hereof  Pbarsalia?  nally  dead.  The  bigotted,  tyrannical  Ferdinand, 
He  is  murdered.  Where  is  Cicero,  whose  thunder*  now  sways  her  .sceptre  on  a  throne  of  blood— yea, 
of  eloquence  shook  the  Forum,  and  struck  terror  to  on  a  throne  deluged  with  the  tears  and  gore  of  un 
the  hearts  of  tyrants?  He  is  murdered.  Where  is  offending  innocence.  \  iew  the  scroll  of  Masonry, 
Seneca,  and  where  is  Cato?  The  one  has  fallen  a  his  name  will  be  found  written  in  human  blood 
v  ic  tim  to  a  tyrant,  ana  the  other  to  himself,  that  he  The  erms  of  his  victims  have  ascended  to  heaven  for 
might  escape  the  tottering  ruins  of  his  country,  vengeance,  from  the  rack  and  the  wheel — the  curse 
And  mighty  Rome,  where  is  she?  She  has  tumbled  of  Masonry  is  upon  his  detested  head, 
over  the  precipice  of  faction,  and  is  lost  in  the  whirl-  Thus,  from  remote  antiquity,  through  these  coun- 
pool  of  anarchy.  A  barbarian  torrent  has  overrun  tries,  hath  masonry  kept  her  march,  unsubdued  by  the 
the  bluoming  gardens  of  Italy,  and  the  red  arms  of  bigotry  of  ignorance  and  tyranny,  but  gathering 
the  Goth  and  the  Vandal  have  prostrated  her  forever,  strength  amid  thcxf'll  of  kingdoms,  and  the  ruin  of 
The  footstep  of  C2as;ir  has  been  effaced  from  the  empires.  She  batl^  passed  through  Spain,  and  her 
soil  of  England  and  Rome  has  been  a  prey  to  the  footsteps  in  blood  are  still  visible  on  the  strand  Iroar 
dreadful  tiger  of  Corsica.  whence  she  embarked  on  the  stormy  ses.  Chains 
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and  dungeons  still  await  ber  followers  who  have  lin¬ 
gered  on  that  despotic  shore;  and  the  rack  and  the 
wheel  still  stream  with  the  blood  of  her  illustrious 
sons.  But  the  voice  of  tyranny  hath  died  on  the 
ocean  breeze — it  mingles  not  with  the  breath  of  the 
western  wind.  The  Ark  in  safety  hath  landed  fair 
Masonry  on  the  shores  of  freedom,  where  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Liberty  welcomed  her  to  her  gardens,  and 
aided  her  in  erecting  her  sublime  temple.  Climb 
to  the  summit  of  yon  blue  mountain,  on  which  the 
grey  clouds  rest  in  majestic  grandeur,  and  from 
thence  survey  the  glittering  spires  and  lofty  fabrics 
of  Masonry,  which  lift  their  heads  to  the  heavens, 
and  adorn  the  beautiful  gardens  of  this  modern 
Greece.  How  beautiful  doth  the  Genius  of  Mason¬ 
ry  stand  all  lonely  amid  the  sublimities  and  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  western  wild,  and  views  the  great 
symbol  of  light,  the  sun,  as  he  sinks  in  his  darning 
car  into  the  waveless  ocean  of  space.  Her  glorious 
march  is  now  completed — she  hath  descended  from 
the  oriental  ages  and  eastern  nations,  and  hath  dis¬ 
seminated  her  light  in  the  west — that  light  must 
now  shine  until  the  end  of  time.  Hand  in  hand 
with  Liberty,  she  now  unfurls  the  white  banner  of 
peace  and  innocence,  and  establishes  the  empire  of 
(^^hristian  benevolence,  where  the  Indian,  in  bis 
idolatry,  once  bowed  his  knee  to  the  setting  sun,  and 
offered  up  his  human  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit  of 
storms  and  darkness.  Aided  by  the  light  of  Mason¬ 
ry,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  science,  and  all  those 
brilliant  luminaries  wliiuh  once  illuminated  Greece 
and  Rome,  America  will  ere  long  astonish  mankind, 
and  outstrip  the  world  in  the  glorious  march  of 
mind.  MILFORD  BARD. 

ZOiliCTIOir  OF  OFFXCXIRS. 


Grand  Encampment  of  I'irginia. 

The  annual  assembly  of  Sir  Knights  composing 
the  Grand  Encampment  of  V'irginia,  convened  in 
Winchester,  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  inst.  A  variety  of  business,  (says  the  Winches¬ 
ter  Republican)  was  transacted,  among  which  was 
the  formation  of  a  new  Encampment  in  Lynchburg, 
which  was  also  represented  by  its  delegates.  The 
utmost  urbanity  characterized  all  the  deliberations 
of  the  members,  and  they  separated  with  the  most 
friendly  feelings  towards  each  other,  and  the  best 
wishes  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  order. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year: — M.  E.  Sir  Daniel  W.  Thomas,  of  Win¬ 
chester,  G.  Master;  M.  F.  Sir  Linnaeus  Dupuy,  of 
Lynchburg,  D.  G.  Master;  M.  E.  and  Rev.  Sir  Geo. 
Reed,  of  Winchester,  G.  Generalissimo;  M.  E.  Sir 
John  R.  Hayden,  af  Harpers-Ferry,  G.  C.  Gen.; 
Rev.  Franklin  G.  Smilh,  of  Lynchburg,  G.  Prelate ; 
Sir  Lemuel  Bent,  of  Winchester,  G.  S.  Warden; 
Sir  George  Ives,  of  Richmond,  G.  J.  Warden;  Sir 
Samuel  H.  Davis,  of  Winchester,  G.  Recorder;  Sir 
Peter  Lauck,  of  Winchester,  G.  Treasurer;  Sir 
Samuel  H.  Lauck,  of  Winchester,  G.  St.  B.;  Sir  Sol¬ 
omon  Heister,  of  Winchester,  G.  Sw.  B. ;  Sir  Sutton 
I.  Harris,  of  Winchester,! G.  Warden;  Sir  James 
Foster,  of  Winchester,  G.  Sentinel. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Grand  Encampment 
are  on  the  2d  Thursdays  in  November. 

Cherry- Valley  Encampment. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Cherry-Valley  En¬ 
campment,  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  that  village 
on  the  15th  November,  1826,  the  following  Sir 
Knights  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year; 

M.E.  Sir  Levi  Beardsely,G.  Commander;  M.  E. 
Sir  Lucius  H.  Allen, Generalissimo;  M.  E.  Sir  Adol¬ 
phus  W.  Flint,  Capt. General;  M.E. SirAncel  St. 
John,  Prelate;  Sir  Jonathan  Hall,  S.  Warden;  Sir 
James  F.  Cogswell,  J.  Warden;  Sir  W'illiam  Camp¬ 
bell,  Treasurer;  Sir  A1  van  Stewart,  Recorder;  Sir 
Brewster  Conkling,  Warder;  Sir  Warren  Johnson, 
Standard  Bearer;  Sir  Jacob  Hess, Sword  Bearer;  Sir 
Beniamin  Kingsbury,  Sentinel. 

Tne  regular  meetings  of  the  Encampment  arc 
held  on  Wednesday  succeeding  the  full  moon,  at  5 
o’clock  P.  M. 


ARTS  Ajn>  somiroRS. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE 

BY  CAPTAINS  PARRY  AND  FRANKLIN, JOINTLY. 

[From  the  (Quarterly  Review  ] 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  Parry’s 
activity  of  mind,  and  who  had  so  long  been  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  discovery,  would  be  content  to  re¬ 
main  quietly  on  shore.  He  knew  that  a  priuect  had 
been  entertained,  by  another  able  and  indefatigable 
officer,  of  proceeding  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  North 
Pule,  and  he  knew  that  such  a  man  as  Franklin  was 
not  likely  to  suggest  and  adopt  a  measure  that  was 
not  likely  to  carry  with  it  a  iau  chance  of  auccess 
When  two  such  men  as  Parry  and  F’ranklin,  after 
weighing  well  the  risk  to  be  encountered,  and  .ill 
the  circumstances  which  make  fur  andsgainst  an  un 
(h  rtaking  of  this  nature,  offer  a  pl^n  fur  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  they  propose  tu  embark  themselves,  it 
would  surely  be  something  like  presumption  to  af¬ 
fect  to  undervalue  their  experience  or  to  pronounce 
lAeir  scheme  rash  and  chimerical. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
were  clearly  of  this  opinion.  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Melville  they  signified  thejr  approbation  of  Capt. 
Parry’s  proposal,  and  tlieir  opinion  that  such  an  en¬ 
terprise  cannot  fail  to  afford  many  valuable  scien¬ 
tific  results,  and  tu  settle  matters  of  philosophical 
inquiry;  and  they  concluded  by  expressing  their 
wishes,  that  this  proposition  of  so  brave,  enlighten- 
e<l  and  scientific  an  officer  might  meet  with  the  at¬ 
tention  it  appeared  to  them  to  deserve,  from  the  Ad¬ 
miralty. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  will  scarcely  bo  accused 
of  inattention  to  any  recommendation  of  this  learn¬ 
ed  body,  or  of  any  backwardness  in  lending  its  aid 
towards  such  undertakings  as  may  have  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  promotion  of  science,  of  the  acquirement 
and  extension  of  useful  knowledge.  Accordingly, 
on  this  recommendation  of  the  proposal  of  Captain 
Parry,  the  Hecla  has  been  ordered  to  be  prepared 
for  the  service  in  question  and  to  lie  ready  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  part  of  the  next  spring.  The  plan  is  as  we  un¬ 
derstand,  to  proceed  in  the  Hecla  tu  that  part  of 
Spitzbergen  called  "  Cloven  Cliff,”  in  lat.  79  deg. 
52  rain,  so  as  to  reach  it  towards  the  end  of  May:  its 
distance  from  the  Pole  is  about  600  miles.  This  dis¬ 
tance  is  to  be  performed  by  means  of  two  boats  so 
constructed  as  to  be  light,  tough,  and  rather  flexible ; 
to  be  furnished  with  runners, in  the  manner  of  sledges 
and  to  be  covered  with  leather  like  the  Russian  bai- 
dars,  in  which  long  voyages  are  performed;  to  have 
besides  a  covering  or  awning  of  oil-skin,  converti¬ 
ble  into  a  sail.  Each  boat,  is  to  be  manned  with  two 
officers,  and  ten  men;  and  to  carry  provisions  for 
ninety-two  days,  which  at  the  moderate  rate  of  thir¬ 
teen  miles  a  day,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  journey  to  the  Pole,  and  back  again  to 
Spitzbergen. 

The  boats  are  furnished  with  runners  in  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  intermediate  space  being  ice  or  wa¬ 
ter;  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  both;  in  which  case  the  boat  will  sail  in  the 
water,  and  be  dragged  over  the  ice.  Captain  Parry^ 
proposes  to  take  from  Spitzbergen  a  few  dogs  or  reign 
deer  to  assist  in  dragging  the  boats;  both  animals 
will  feed  on  fish  which  may  perhaps  be  easily  caught, 
and  if  their  provisions  fail,  they  may  become  mod 
for  the  use  of  the  party. 

“  The  practicability,”  says  Captain  Parry,  ”  of 
thus  reaching  the  North  Pole  appears  to  me  to  turn 
wholly  on  the  question  of  resources.  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  very  soon  become  a  matter  of  scien¬ 
tific  calculation  whether  or  noJthe  object  was  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  resources  with  which  the  party 
was  furnished;  so  that  they  might  at  any  time  pro¬ 
ceed  or  return,  according  to  circumstances.  In  other 
respects  I  can  perceive  nothing  whatever  that  should 
make  it  an  enterprize  of  extraordinary  risk.  The 
summer  temperature  of  the  Polar  regions  is  by  no 
means  uncomfortable;  the  aun  would  be  constantly 
above  the  horizon;  and  our  men  likve  always  enjoy¬ 
ed  remarkably  robust  health  during  excursions  of 
this  nature.  Should  open  water  frequently  occur,  it 
is  always  sure  to  he  smooth;  and  if  it  were  otherwise, 
a  boat  hauled  upon  a  Hoe  of  ice  is  as  sure  as  on  the 
shore.  In  fact,  the  more  open  water  is  found  the 
more  easy  would  be  the  accomplishment  of  the  en- 
terprizc;  an  J  taking  the  chance  of  such  occasional 


assistance,  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident  hope 
that  the  whole  might  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  expedition  again  in  Eugland  before 
the  middle  of  October.” 

During  the  three  months  absence  of  the  Polar  par¬ 
ty,  it  IS  intended  to  make  the  boats  of  the  Hecla  sub 
servient  to  the  interests  of  siience,  by  sending  out 
a  qualified  surveyor  to  explore  and  survey  the  east 
ern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  of  which,  not  without 
shame  be  it  spnkaii,  we  are  at  present  wholly  ignor¬ 
ant.  The  party  left  with  she  ship  might  also  be 
moat  nsefully  employed  in  conducting  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  pendulums  in  making  a  variety  of 
interesting  magnetic  observations,  in  attending  to 
the  various  meteorological  phenomena,  and  in  col¬ 
lecting  speiimensof  natural  history.  It  will  also 
be  an  object  of  importance,  to  ascertain  whether 
new  whale  fishing  stations  may  not  be  discovered 
on  tho  eastern  side  of  Spitzbergen,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  nearly  worn  out  ones  on  the  western 
side,  from  which  the  whales  have  either  been  driven 
away  or  destroyed  by  the  lung  and  constant  visits  of 
ships  employed  in  the  fishery — ^just  as  the  Davis’s 
Strait  fishery  was  worn  out  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
was  annually  declining,  till  Parry  led  the  way  to 
the  westerri  shore  of  that  strait,  whither  the  fishing 
ships  now  constantly  resort,  and  whence  they  gen¬ 
erally  return  with  full  cargoes. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  enterprizing  expedition 
of  the  Baron  VVrangel,  who  was  forty  days  on  the 
ice  of  the  Polar  Sea,  with  sledges  not  convertible  in¬ 
to  boats,  we  confess  that  Parry’s  projected  journey 
appears  to  us  divested  of  any  very  great  danger, 
doubly  provided,  as  ho  is  to  be,  he  will  not  be  ex 
posed,  at  any  rate,  to  the  risk  which  the  Baron  ex 
pcrienced,  when  cast  a  drift  on  a  pack  of  ice,  and 
driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  which  fortu 
nutely  blew  at  last  only  to  the  coast  of  Siberia. 

We  verily  believe,  that  on  the  Pole  itself,  neither 
wind  nor  tide,  rain  nor  snow,  thunder  nor  light¬ 
ning,  will  be  found  to  exist,  or,  if  any  of  them  exist 
at  allf  it  will  be  found  iu  the  smallest  possible  de¬ 
gree. 


To  OBTAIN  LIQUID  SULPHUROUS  ACID.  PaSS 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  obtained  by  the  ordinary  meth¬ 
ods,  first  through  a  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  chloride 
o(  calcium,  (muriate  of  lime,)  and  then  into  a  ma¬ 
trass,  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ice 
and  one  part  sea-salt.  Sulphurous  acid  is  thus  lique 
fied  completely  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmos 
phere,  and  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  18  to  20 
deg.  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  or  from  0  to  4 
deg.  of  Fahr.  It  is  then  transparent,  inodorus,  and 
heavier  than  water.  At  14  deg.  Fahr.  it  boils,  but 
may  be  preserved  liquid  for  a  long  time,  without 
having  recourse  to  pressure,  because  the  part  which 
is  converted  into  vapour  absorbs  so  much  coloric  as 
to  preserve  the  remainder  below  its  boiling  temper¬ 
ature.  Poured  into  the  hand,  it  produces  the  most 
intense  cold,  and  is  completely  evaporated. 

To  CONVERT  WATER  INTO  ICE.  Pour  SODie 
^  this  sulphurous  acid  into  water;  one  part  is  con¬ 
certed  into  vapour,  another  dissolved  by  the  water, 
but  as  the  water  begins  to  be  saturated,  the  acid  col¬ 
lects  in  drops  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  like  an  oil 
heavier  than  water.  If  it  be  touched  with  a  tube, 
or  rod,  it  is  converted  into  a  vapour,  and  occasions  a 
species  of  ebullition;  the  temperature  of  the  water 
sinks,  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice; 
and  the  whole  of  the  water  may  be  frozen  by  adding 
the  acid  in  proper  quantity. 

To  PRODUCE  AN  EXCESSIVE  DEGREE  OF  COLP. 
Surround  the  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer  with  cot¬ 
ton;  dip  it  into  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  allow  the 
acid  to  evajiorate  spontaneously  in  the  air.  By 
making  the  experiment  at  the  temperature  of  10  deg 
centigrade  (15  of  Fahr.)  a  diminution  corresponding 
to  57  deg.  of  centigrade  (or  72  deg.  of  Fahr.)  takes 
place;  and  if  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  va¬ 
cuum  of  an  airpump,  the  temperature  is  reduced  to 
— 68  deg.  of  centigrade  (or — 91  deg.  Fahr.)  It 
must  observed,  however,  that  only  an  air  ther¬ 
mometer  cat)  be  employed  to  indicate  this  low  tem¬ 
perature  with  accuracy. 

To  FREEZE  MERCURY.  Covet  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  with  cotton,  pour  over  it  sulphurous 
acid,  and  swing  it  in  tl>e  air;  in  a  few  minutes  th^ 
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mercury  becomes  solid.  This  is  effected  more  rapidly 
by  putting  some  mercury  in  a  small  cup, pouring  over 
It  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid,  and  placing  the  whole 
in  ail  air-pump,  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  exhaust¬ 
ed. 

Simple  means  or  liquefting  gases.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  above  experiments,  which  we 
have  translated  from  a  paper  by  M.  Bussy,  in  the 
AnnaUt  dt  Chimie  et  Phyaiqut,  for  May  1824,  are  of 
some  importance  The  late  experiments  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  on  the  rendensalion  of  the  gases, 
give  us  reason  to  suppose  (bat  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dis<  over  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  producing  that 
condensation,  to  arm  the  hand  of  man  with  another 
power  as  great  if  not  greater  than  steam,  and  attend¬ 
ed  with  less  danger.  M.  Hussy  has  applied  this 
method  of  producing  a  great  degree  of  cold  to  li¬ 
quefy  other  gases  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  con¬ 
dense.  He  begins  by  drying  the  gas  to  be  conden¬ 
sed  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  containing  chloride 
of  calcium,  to  which  is  attached  another  tube,  beut 
at  right  angles.  The  horizontal  branch  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  has  a  ball,  which  he  covers  with  cotton,  and 
sprinkles  with  sulphurous  acid;  the  verticle  branch 
IS  plunged  into  mercury.  As  the  gas  passes  the  ball. 
It  is  condensed  into  a  liquid.  By  this  means  M. 
Bussy  has  liquefied  chlorine,  ammonia,  and  cyano¬ 
gen.  the  latter  was  obtained  solid  and  crystalized. 
He  proposes  to  try,  by  the  cold  produced  by  evapo¬ 
rating  these  latter,  to  liquefy  those  gases  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  art  of  the  chemist.  [CAeinis/. 


New  Application  of  Stea.m.  Mr.  William 
Harkins,  hatter,  of  Wheeling,  Virginia,  has  invent¬ 
ed  a  method  of  heating  all  the  different  kettles  use.l 
in  his  establishment  with  steam.  In  the  lower 
apartment  of  his  shop  he  has  a  small  steam-boiler, 
which  costs  about  40  dollars,  and  contains  6.5  gal¬ 
lons; — from  this  the  steam  is  conveyed  in  tubes  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  shop  where  the  hats  are 
hardened,  boiled,  planked,  and  coloured;  one  fire 
thus  answering  for  tkf  whole,  and  woodeli  vessels 
are  substituted  instead  of  iron  and  copper  ones.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  water,  wlien  confuieti, 
can  be  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  but  we 
have  never  seen  it  so  satisfactorily  and  usefully  <1“- 
monstrated  as  in  Mr.  H  irkins’ hatter-shop.  Mr.  M. 
assures  us,  that  with  his  small  boiler,  more  than  four 
hundred  g.vllons  of  water  and  dye-liquor  can  .be 
sustained  at  the  boiling  point.  We  eannot  pretend 
to  point  out  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  this 
improvement — some  of  them  are  very  app.irent.  In 
the  first  place,  copper  kettles  are  no  longer  required ; 
and  there  is  a  gre  vt  saving  of  fuel  and  water.  On 
the  old  plan  the  workmen  at  the  planks  have  to  stand 
round  a  hot  furnace,  which  must  be  very  oppressive 
in  w.irm  weather,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  inreg- 
ulatingthe  fire  and  filling  up  the  kettle;  these  in 
conveniences  are  all  obviated.  By  means  of  a  stop 
cock,  inserted  into  the  tube  conveying  the  steam, 
the  workmen  can  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  pleasure,  and  as  the  condensation  of  the 
steam  on  entering  the  tub,  or  kettle  as  it  is  yet  call¬ 
ed,  is  about  equal  to  the  evaporation,  it  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  full,  and  in  a  little  time,  full  of  distilled  wa- , 
ter,  w  hich  is  the  best  fur  the  purpose.  Mr.  Harkins 
has  applied  for  a  patent. 


Process  for  charging  water  with  iron. 
If  we  form  a  pile  with  a  few  pieces  of  silver  and 
iron  plates,  placed  alternately,  and  immerse  the  pile 
in  water,  the  fluid  will  soon  acquire  a  yellowish 
tint,  and  in  24  hours  the  oxyde  of  iron  will  appear 
in  abundance.  If  the  furriiginated  water  be  with 
drawn,  and  the  vessel  be  filled  everyday  with  fres’ 
water,  we  shall  have  a  kind  «f  artificial  mineral 
*P'‘>ug.  [Paym.  Bui.  Vn.  1824. 


The  Sulphate  of  Quniinf.  This  article, 
which  contains  the  bitter  and  tonic  principle  of  the 
Peruvian  Bark,  in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  is 
daily  becoming  more  extensively  known,  and  its  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  the  cure  of  disease  more  highly  apprecia¬ 
ted.  When  it  was  first  introduced  ns  a  medicinal 
agent,  by  the  French  Chemists  and  Physicians,  it« 
Use  was  confined  chiefly, if  not  entirely,  to  tlie  iiire 
of  the  fnfermUteiit  fevtr,  or  Fever  and  Ague.  Even 
at  this  periud,  some  of  our  medical  men  are  ignurani 
of  itsu;.e  for  any  other  purpose  This,  however,  is 


but  one  of  the  many  cases  where  this  active  prepa¬ 
ration  has  been  used  with  a  success  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  other  article  in  the  class  of  Tonic  medi¬ 
cines.  In  all  cases  of  debility,  from  whatever  cause, 
in  the  absence  of  high  febrile  excitement,  its  effica¬ 
cy  is  at  certain,  as  it  is  speedy  and  permanent.  It 
is  peculiarly  valuable  in  those  cases  of  extreme  de¬ 
bility,  attended  with  such  an  irritability  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  bark  in  substance,  or 
other  tonics.  lu  but  a  few  cases  does  it  disagree 
with  the  patient,  and  its  use  is  free  from  those  chro 
nic  complaints  of  the  nervous  system  which  so  of 
ten  succeed  the  use  of  Areenicot  preparations,  and 
nostrums,  denominated  “  ague  drops."  These  poi¬ 
sonous  specifics  ought  to  give  place  to  the  more  safe 
and  valuable  article  under  consideration. 

As  the  Quinine  is  now  much  used  in  the  cure  of 
the  fever  and  ague,  by  many, unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  medicine  and  the  disease,  it  will  be 
proper  to  be  stated  shat  it  should  never  be  used  in 
this  complaint,  but  during  the  intermission  between 
each  paroxism,  or  fit  of  the  disease.  Its  use  should 
be  preceded,  also,  by  thorough  evacuations  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  During  the  hot  stage,  any  to¬ 
nic  would  only  increase  the  excitement.  Cosling 
medicines  are  then  indicated.  The  most  conven 
ient  preparation  of  the  (Quinine  is  the  solution  mad 
by  adding  the  sa/l  to  cool  w.ater  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  dose  is  one  grain  everv 
one,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  violenc.- 
of  the  disease,  and  clearness  of  the  intermission.  It 
may  be  used  with  or  without  Maderia  or  Port  Wine. 

The  absurd  idea  that  it  is  dangerous  to  break  the 
fits  of  the  ague  ought  to  be  exploded.  There  are 
no  constitutions  that  will  not  suffer  more  or  less  from 
a  continuance  of  this  disease.  Enlargements  of  the 
spleen, (called  Ague  Cakes,)  derangement  of  other 
viscera,  debility — dropsical  affections,  and  a  host  of 
previous  complaints  succ'^ed  and  complete  the  wreck 
of  the  system.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  esteemed  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  check  the  paroxisms  at  the  earliest  pe¬ 
riod.  The  quinine,  under  proper  managemen),  will 
prove  infallible  in  this  particular. 

[Cleaveland  Herald. 
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BENAVIDES  THE  PIU.\TE. 

The  history  of  Benavides  is  curious.  He  was  a 
native  of  Conception  Island  and  served  fur  some 
time  in  the  Chilian  array,  from  which  he  di-serted  to 
the  Uov.ilists,  but  was  ret.iken  at  the  battle  of  May- 
po  in  1818:  He  was  a  ferocious  cliaracter,  and,  in 
uKliticn  to  tlie  crime  of  desertion,  he  had  commit 
ted  stver.il  murd'^rs;  he  was  sentenced  to  death,along 
with  his  brother,  and  four  delinquents.  Aerording 
ty,  the  whole  party  were  brought  forth  in  the  Piaza 
of  Santiago,  and  shot.  Benavides  who,  though  ter¬ 
ribly  wounded  was  not  killed,  had  sufficient  forti 
tilde  to  feign  himself  dead.  The  bodies  being  drag¬ 
ged  off’,  were  left  without  burial  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  galignanos,  a  species  of  vulture.  The  sergeant 
who  superintended  the  last  part  of  this  ceremony, 
was  personally  inimicable  to  Benavides,  for  murder¬ 
ing  some  of  his  relations;  and  to  gratify  bis  revenge, 
ilrew  hii  sword,  and  while  they  were  dragging  tin 
body  of  his  foe  to  the  pile,  gave  it  a  severe  gash 
across  the  neck  The  resolute  Benavides  bore  thi>^ 
also  without  flinching,  and  lay  like  a  dead  man 
amnnst  others,  until  it  became  dark;  he  then  extri¬ 
cated  himself  from  the  heap,  and  in  a  most  misera¬ 
ble  plight,  crawled  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  the 
generous  inhabitants  of  which  received  and  attended 
him  with  the  greatest  care 

General  San  Martin,  who  was  at  that  time  plan¬ 
ning  the  expedition  to  Peru,  and  was  looking  for  able 
land  enterprising  men,  heard  of  Benavides  being  still 
I  ilive;  and  knowing  his  talents  and  courage,  consi.l 
lered  him  a  fit  person  to  serve  some  of  his  desperate 
•I'lrposcs  in  those  trying  times,  when,  to  gain  the 
rreat  objects  in  view,  there  was  little  scrupulous¬ 
ness  about  the  means.  It  is  even  said  that  the  bold 
ruffian  himself  jj^ave  information  of  his  being  alive, 

•  nd  invited  SanAlartin  to  hold  a  secret  conference 
it  midnight,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square  of  San¬ 
tiago.  The  appointed  signal  was  to  strike  lire  from 
iheir  flints  three  times;  a  m.irk  siiffiiciently  conspic¬ 
uous  for  the  purpose  of  distinction,  vet  of  a  nature 
.tlcnlated  to  excite  no  suspicion  San  Martin  ac¬ 
cordingly,  alone,  an  J  provided  with  a  brace  of  pis- 
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toll,  went  to  the  spot,  where  he  enconntered  Bena¬ 
vides  similarly  armed.  After  a  Isng  conference 
with  the  desperado,  whom  he  finally  engaged  in  his 
service,  he  settled  that  Benavides  should,  for  the 
present,  serve  in  the  Chilian  army,  employed  against 
the  AraHcaniaii  Indians  in  the  south,  but  shauld  be 
ready  to  join  the  army  in  Peru  when  the  expedition 
sailed.  This  was  ill  judgement  in  San  Martin;  for 
Benavides  soon  quarrelled  with  the  Chilian  gener¬ 
al,  and  once  more  changed  sides,  offering  bis  servi¬ 
ces  to  the  Indians,  who  wore  delighted  to  obtain  so 
brave  and  unrelenting  an  associate.  In  a  short  time, 
his  experience  and  congenial  ferocity  gave  him  so 
great  an  ascendancy  among  this  warlike  race,  that 
he  was  elected  commander  in  chief 
■n  this  capacity  he  took  various  ships  and  the  crews 
prisoners;  for  Bienavidcs,  though  unquestionably  a 
ferocious  savage,  was,  nevertheless,  a  roan  of  re¬ 
source,  full  of  activity,  and  of  coi.iiderable  energy 
of  character.  He  converted  the  whale  spears  and 
harpoons  into  lances  for  bis  cavalry,  and  halberts  for 
his  sergeants;  the  carpenters  he  set  to  buildini:  bag¬ 
gage  carts,  and  r  lairing  his  boats;  the  armorers  be 
kept  perpetually  at  work  mending  muskets,  and  ma¬ 
king  pikes.  He  treated  the  offirers  too  (prisoners) 
not  unkindly,  allowed  them  to  live  in  his  house,  and 
was  very  jnxious  on  all  occasions,  to  have  their  ad¬ 
vice  respecting  the  equipment  of  the  troops.  Upon 
.n  occasion,  when  walking  with  tbe  Captain  of  the 
Herseli,  he  remarked  that  his  .>rmy  was  now  almost 
complete  in  every  thing,  except  in  one  essential  par¬ 
ticular,  and  it  cut  him,  he  said  to  the  soul,  to  think  of 
■■uch  a  deficiency;  he  had  no  trumpets  for  the  caval¬ 
ry;  and  addded,  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  fel¬ 
lows  believi^hemselves  dragoons,  unless  they  heard 
a  blast  in  their  e'ars  at  every  turn;  and  neither  men 
nor  horses  would  do  their  duty  properly  if  not  rou 
sed  to  it  by  thft  sound  of  a  trumpet;  in  short,  he  de¬ 
clared  some  device  must  be  hit  upon  to  supply  thin 
equipment.  The  captain  willing  to  ingratiate  him 
self  with  the  pirate,  and  after  a  little  reflection,  sug 
gested  to  him,  that  trumpets  might  easily  be  mtde 
of  the  copper  sheet  nailed  on  the  bottom  of  the  ships 
he  had  taken.  Very  true,  cried  the  de  ighted  chief; 
bow  came  1  not  to  think  of  that  before?  Instantly 
all  hands  were  employed  in  ripping  off  the  copper, 
ind  the  armorers  being  set  to  work  under  his  person 
al  superintendance,  the  camp  before  night  resound 
ed  with  the  warlike  blasts  'f  the  cavalry.  The  cap 
tain  of  the  ship,  who  had  given  him  the  brilliani 
idea  of  the  copper  trumpets,  had,  by  these  means,  so 
far  won  his  good  will  and  confidence,  as  to  be  al 
lowed  a  considerable  range  to  walk  in.  He,  of 
course,  was  looking  out  for  some  plan  of  escape, 
and  at  length  an  opportunity  occuring,  lie  with  the 
mate  of  the  Ocean,  and  nine  of  his  own  crew,  s«i 
zed  two  whale  boats,  imprudently  left  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  rowed  off.  Before  quitting  the 
shore,  they  took  the  precaution  of  staving  all  the 
other  boats,  to  prevent  pursuit,  and,  accordingly-, 
though  their  escape  was  immediately  discovered, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  so  much  the  start  of  the 
people  whom  Bc'navides  sent  after  them,  that  they 
reached  St.  Mary’s  Island  in  safety. 

This  astonishing  man  is  at  last  taken,  and  meets 
with  the  reward,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
follow  the  deeds  of  blond  which  men  af  his  nature 
commit.  From  the  notorious  nature  alone  of  his 
deeds,  even  the  most  impartial  stranger  would  have 
condemned  him  to  the  last  punishment;  but  the  su¬ 
preme  government  wished  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  for  himself,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws.  It  appearing  on  the  trial  that  he 
had  placed  himself  beyond  the  laws  of  societv.such 
punishment  was  awarded  to  him  as  any  of  his  crimes 
deserved.  As  a  deserter  to  the  enemy  he  merited 
death;  as  a  frequent  violator  of  all  military  laws,  he 
b  1(1  forfeited  every  claim  to  be  considered  a  prison¬ 
er  of  war;  as  a  pirite,anda  barb.arous  destroyer  of 
whole  towns,  it  became  neee.ssary  to  put  him  to 
death  in  such  ;•  manner  as  might  setisfy  our  outraged 
humanitv,  and  terrify  others  who  would  d  re  to  im¬ 
itate  him.  In  pursuance  the  sen»>*nre  passed  on  tho 
2l8t  of  this  month  (February.  I  vi2,)  he  wa.«  this  day 
dragged  from  the  prison,  in  a  pannier  tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  mule,  and  was  hanged  in  the  great  sq  ’..are. 
His  head  and  hands  were  .fterwards  cut  off,in  order 
to  their  being  placed  on  high  poles,  to  point  out  the 
places  of  his  horrid  crimes,  Santa  .1  imis,T3rpellan 
ca,  and  Aranca  {Hnll’s  South  America 
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A  LEGEND  ON  THE  ORISONS. 

(Concluded  from  page  iUl-) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  baron  pursued  the  milder 
pUni  which  he  had  formed  for  the  benetit  of  his  de¬ 
pendants,  subjects  they  scarcely  were,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  bis  only  daughter.  'I’nis  daughter  whom 
you  have  heard  named  by  the  peasantry  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  as  St.  Iduna,  and  whose  picture  adorns  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  village, 
was,  if  tradition  be  true,  a  creature  of  surpassing 
loveliness.  She  had  lost  her  mother  at  an  age  when 
she  had  learned  to  love  her  with  unmingled  adfec- 
tion,  and  to  perceive  and  appreciate  her  viitues. — 
This  event  bad  cast  a  pensive  sadness  over  her  coun¬ 
tenance  and  character,  which  perhaps  had  been  some¬ 
what  increased  by  tlio  solitude  she  lived  in,  and 
which  she  herself  was  but  too  fond  of  nourishing. 
Her  figure  was  slender,  her  features  were  exquL-ite 
ly  beautiful,  and  the  e.\pression  of  her  countenance, 
beamed  with  every  pure  and  kind  feeling:  but  her 
cheek  was  pale — the  rose  which  generally  blooms  in 
the  cheeks  of  our  Alpine  lasses,  had  yielded  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  lily;  and  hur  soft  blue  eye  had  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  melancholy  tenderness,  seldom  to  be  seen 
among  our  gay-hearted  maidens. 

Her  occupations  were  those  of  charity  and  kind¬ 
ness.  The  children  of  the  village  were  her  peculiar 
care.  To  read  or  to  write,  were  arts  in  those  days 
unknown  even  to  the  greatest  in  the  land,  and  tho’ 
tradition  says,  that  she  read  a  breviary  as  well  as  a 
priest,  it  is  a  fact  which  m.iy  well  be  doubted.  The 
children  she  instructed  in  the  little  duties  of  domes 
tic  life,  repeated  to  them  the  lessons  of  piety  whieh 
she  had  heard,  taught  them  the  prayers*uf  the  church, 
or  amused  them  with  the  legends  of  virtue  and  reli¬ 
gion,  with  which  the  Catholic  faith  has  been  stored, 
from  the  earliest  ages. 

Of  a  life  thus  spent,  the  incidents  are  few;  and  if 
the  tranquility  of  the  hamlet  wa  for  a  short  time 
interrupted  by  the  return  of  parties  from  the  wars, 
or  by  the  efforts  of  the  ambitious  to  engage  their 
countrymen  in  them,  the  disturbance  soon  passed 
away,  and  every  thing  resumed  its  wonted  repose. 
From  the  young  count  but  little  intelligence  h  id 
been  received.  In  the  short  intervals  of  warfare, 
which  frequently  occurred  by  reasons  of  the  fragile 
nature  of  feudal  armies,  scorning  to  return  and  bury 
himself  in  the  dull  obscurity  of  his  father’s  castle, 
he  joined  those  bands,  of  armed  plunderers,  who  had 
begun  to  organize  themselves  in  Italy,  and  either 
sold  his  services  for  the  purpose  of  private  vengeance 
or  public  oppression.  Indeed,  well  .-icquainteJ  with 
his  nature,  his  parent  hardly  looked  for  his  return, 
believing  that,  at  any  rate  until  iiis  own  death  should 
devolve  upon  him  tho  barony  and  its  feudal  privi¬ 
leges,  he  wonld  prefer  to  fix  his  fortunes  among  the 
adventurers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

To  this  indeed,  tradition  says,  the  nniiatural  son 
looked  forward  with  impatience.  All  his  bad  pas 
sions  bad  been  increased  by  the  life  he  had  led,  and 
the  ruffians  with  whom  he  had  associated;  and  au¬ 
thentic  history  has  recorded  too  many  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  die,  committed  without  fear  and  without 
punishment  in  those  dark  ages,  to  induce  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  tradition  may  also  not  be  true.  It  is  said, 
that  many  times  during  his  absence  he  had  endeav¬ 
ored  to  obtain  from  the  baron  supplies  of  money  and 
men,  which  it  was  alike  impossible  and  inexpedient 
to  grant;  that  at  last,  stung  by  the  failure  of  some  ot 
his  schemes  of  plunder  and  aggrandizement,  and 
urged  on  by  his  own  ferocity  and  the  brutal  efforts 
of  his  companions,  he  bad  declared  when  tliey  were 
assembled  together  round  the  board  of  debauchery, 
that  he  would  tear  from  the  hands  of  an  old  dotard, 
who  was  too  feeble  or  too  pusillanimous  to  hold  it, 
the  fief  which  had  descended  from  his  ancestors. 

It  was  carlv  on  an  autumn  evening,  that  tlie  b  iron 
and  his  daughter  were  seated  in  tha  farge  hall  of 
the  castle.  Fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the  chase, 
which  he  had  that  day  made  among  the  iieighbour- 
ipg  mountains,  he  h.ail  carelessly  thrown  himself  on 
a  wooden  fettle,  the  best  sofa  whieh  in  those  days 
was  se«n,  in  the  mansion  of  a  Swiss  noble.  Hi« 
daughter,  sealed  at  a  distance,  appeared  more  than 
usuilly  pensive — it  is  said  that  it  was  the  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  her  mother’s  death.  By  the  flickering  blaze 
of  the  half  burned  embers,  a  tear  might  be  seen  to 


trickle  over  her  pale  face,  as«she  raised  her  suffused 
eyes  to  a  rude  irucifix,  which  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  custom,  was  ercctid  over  the  lire  place  of  the 
hall,  and  a  sigh  might  be  heard  from  time  to  time 
breaking  the  p»  rfeit  silence  which  reigned  within. 
Without  however  the  elements  were  loud.  The 
hiasls  of  autumn  sueep  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  with  resiicsf:  violence,  beariag  with  them  tlu 
•.hilly  coldness  of  tlie  glaciers,  and  roaring  around 
the  cottages  and  castles,  seated  among  the  mount.un- 
As  the  moaning  of  the  forests  was  re-echoed  autuio 
the  old  turrets,  and  the  sleet  or  hail  dashed  again^ 
the  casements,  the  baron  would  t.irt  as  if  he  hearu 
the  tries  of  some  traveller  who  had  bei-n  overtaken 
by  the  sto  m,  hut  convinced  of  his  error  lie  woulo 
return  again  to  his  seat,  and  all  would  sink  into  si 
lence  until  the  returning  swell  ot  the  tempest, again 
sounded  through  the  batlleinciits. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  a  thundering  noise  was  heard 
at  the  gre.it  gate  of  the  castle.  Before  the  warder 
could  reach  it,  to  mike  enquiry  or  to  open  it,  th 
knocking  was  repeated  with  impetuosity  and  vio¬ 
lence.  The  portal  was  scarcely  unclosed  when  a 
horseinaii  rushed  furiously  Into  the  court-yard — the 
horse  was  covered  with  mud  and  foam,  and  it  was 
said  by  those  who  afterwards  passed  the  road,  th.it 
his  track  was  marked  over  the  roughest  rorks,  and 
by  the  very  edges  of  the  precipice,  as  if  the  beast 
had  been  driven  at  full  speed  up  the  rugged  ascent, 
utterly  regardless  of  danger.  The  horseman  sprunt 
from  his  wearied  horse,  and  threw  the  bridle  to  the 
porter,  as  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  without  a 
word  of  recognition. 

The  fither  and  daughter  had  scarcely  time  to  start 
from  their  seats,  and  enquire  the  cause  of  this  un 
usual  alarm,  when  a  quick  and  heavy  step  was  heard 
111  the  passage,  and  the  door  of  the  hall  was  h.istilv  j 
thrown  open.  The  soldier,  for  such  his  dress  seem¬ 
ed  to  bespeak  him,  entered  the  apartment.  He  w..s 
armed  not  exactly  as  a  warrior  of  the  day,  but  part 
ly  in  his  coat  of  mail,  and  piirtl^  in  tlie  ligli  er  dn-ss. 
which  W'HS  worn  by  the  mountaineers.  It  was  ooili  J 
however  with  m  id  and  rain,  and  the  feathers  ot  h;s 
broad  hat  hung  dripping  over  his  foreliead.  At  hi 
belt  he  wore  a  dagger,  and  at  his  side  a  long  str  light 
sword.  His  whole  appearance  corrcspomled  with 
tiled  rk  and  ferocious  expression  of  his  countenance 
where  tlie  marks  of  native  passion,  seemed  to  be  it; 
crease  1  by  fuiguc  and  suflering. 

“  My  son!”  exclaimed  the  b.iroii,  as  he  appro  iched 
the  stranger,  and  attempted  to  embrace  him  in  lii- 
arms. 

The  proffered  kindness  was  rejected  with  liauglit> 
disdain;  the  count  paced  the  long  h.ill  with  l.irgi 
and  hasty  steps,  and  a  goblet  of  wine  tciug  uffcreii 
to  him,  by  tlic  orders  of  the  baron,  lie  drained  it  in 
silence  to  the  bottom. 

What  occurred  during  this  dreadful  interview ,  h  i» 
never  been  exactly  known.  The  menials  of  the  cas 
tie,  attracted  by  the  extraordinary » ircumstanccs,  af¬ 
terwards  divulged  wlr.it  tiiey  obs-rvid;  but  from 
their  statement,  it  could  only  be  collcited,  that  so 
after  the  arrival  of  the  count,  a  vivlent  alt-Tc  «tion 
had  arisen  between  his  fallier  anil  himself.  The 
count  seemed  to  dem.md  with  h.\ughty  violence, 
something  which  his  f  >thcr  refused;  an  J  his  sistei 
was  heard  in  tones  wliieli  marked  her  agony,  to  sup 
plicate  the  ferocious  intruder. 

*«*•**• 

Early  on  the  follow  ing  morning,  when  tho  old 
priest  who  performed  the  religious  duties  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  church,  entered  the  chaniel  to  celebrate  the 
first  imiss,  he  observed  something  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  immediately  against  the  lamp  which 
was  burning  over  against  the  picture  of  the  holy 
virgin.  He  approached,  and  discovered  the  sense¬ 
less  form  of  the  daughter  of  baron  Irlingcn.  Her 
hair,  was  wet  and  hanging  down  from  beneath  the 
long  cap  which  she  wore  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  her  black  gown  was  torn  and  covered  with 
Sl  id,  her  feet  were  sadly  wounded,  as  if  she  had 
been  walking  wildly  among  the  sharp  rocks, and  her 
countenance  only  show  ing  signs  of  animation,  by 
convulsive  movenients  of  horrid  terror,  which  from 
time  to  time  darted  acrofs  it.  Tho  old  man  called  im- 
'iie<li  'tely  for  aid.  The  young  maiden  was  borne  to 
a  neighboring  cottage,  and  every  effort  was  used  by 
tlie  villagers,  by  whom  she  was  adored,  to  restore 
her  to  her  senses.  Long,  long  did  she  lie,  on  her 
little  pallet;  and  even  hope  was  almost  extinct.  At 


times  for  a  moment,  a  faint  gleam  of  returning  life 
would  pass  across  tier  features — but  one  of  horror 
immediately  succeeded,  and  she  relapsed  into  the 
state  in  which  she  had  so  long  lain.  With  the  re¬ 
turning  day,  anxious  curiosity  sought  the  cause  of 
ihis  dreadful  scene.  The  gates  of  the  castle  were 
found  however  to  be  fastened,  and  communication 
liom  witliiii  was  forbidden.  Rumour  was  not  long 
in  spreading  a  horrid  tale:  it  was  said  that  on  the 
^reieiiing  evening,  the  old  baron  had  fallen  by  tbe 
ii  ind  of  his  sun,  wno,  driven  by  remorse  or  fear,  had 
I  ft  the  castle  at  the  earliest  dawn,  after  giving  or- 
ler>  that  till  his  return  no  communicatioti  should  le 
u  Id  w  ilh  the  %  illage  below. 

Months  passed  away,  and  the  slow  influence  of 
hme,  i)t  attention,  and  of  youthful  strength, seemed 

ineisiial  n*  n  store  Iduna  to  health,  but  they  never 
;  r.'stured  the  native  powers  of  her  mind.  'I’he  dread¬ 
ful  event  of  which  she  had  been  witness,  prayed 
unceasingly  on  her  gentle  heart;  her  senses  were 
lorever  wandering  t<»  it;  she  would  occa8ioii.»lly  act 
with  all  the  mild  kindness  which  had  formerly  mark¬ 
ed  her  disposition,  but  some  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  would  bring  back  the  recollection  of  her 
s  nieniig,  and  she  would  utter  a  wild  incoherent 
sentence,  or  hurst  suddenly  into  tears. 

As  soon  as  she  could  leave  the  cottage,  where  she 
had  rena.iiiied  ever  since  she  (led  from  the  castle,  hei 
favorite  resort  w.is  to  the  church  in  which  she  had 
been  found.  In  former  times,  she  had  placed  in  a  little 
shrine  on  the  right  of  the  altar,  a  picture  of  th”  vir¬ 
gin,  and  mad*  it  a  pious  duty,  according  to  the  cus- 
to  ns  of  the  tunes,  to  trim  a  little  lamp  tnat  hung 
before  it.  At  this  spot  might  he  be  d.iily  seen.  I'herc 
would  she  kneel  on  the  hare  floor  of  the  church,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  icuntenance  of  the  holy  mother, 
her  fingers  uncon.sciously  counting  ttie  rosary  which 
hung  in  her  hands.  Her  dress  was  even  more  sim¬ 
ple,  though  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  village 
(II  lidcns.  Hi  re  she  would  often  stay  for  hours;  some- 
'imes  she  gazed  in  silen*  e;  sometimes  a  low  but  in- 
•ii '.tinc't  irr<rmur  might  he  licard,  ai  d  those  who  stood 
iround,  looking  at  lier  with  ini;iglrd  anxiety  and 
I  ive,  thought  Oiat  they  could  often  perceive  ll;e 
•  lames  of  her  father  and  her  brother. 

Such  a  state  of  miinl  could  not  long  endure.  The 
w*ak  frame  of  the  holy  maid  was  unable  to  beat 
tbe  incessant  working  of  memory  and  imagination 
\s  the  leaves  of  the  succeeding  autumn  fell  to  the 
I'round,  and  the  fatil  annivervary  approached,  her 
I  -dy  seemed  to  become  yet  more  feeble,  and  tho 
gloomv  and  terrinc  images  to  seize  more  strongly  on 
her  mind.  She  was  again  carried  to  her  restless 
'  ouch — I  few  weeks  passed  away  and  she  was  no 
•nore.  The  tr.idition  of  the  village,  still  firmly  be¬ 
lieved,  tel  Is  us  that  her  soul  was  burr.c  to  heaven  by 
a  banil  cf  angels,  and  after  the  earthly  tenement  was 
dixcrted  by  its  immortal  spirit,  they  still  watched 
•iver  it,  anil  bore  it  to  the  grave,  where  it  rests  be¬ 
neath  her  own  picture  of  the  holy  mother.  Her 
name  docs  not  appear  in  the  catalogue  cf  uur  holy 
saint*,  but  (he  villagers  still  honor  her  as  such,  and 
many  a  maiden  may  be  seen  early  in  the  morning, 
or  wlicn  the  eveniiijipslar,  is  just  glittering  over  that 
high  western  mountain,  kneeling  alone  before  her 
little  shrine,  and  pouring  forth  her  iniiucent  pray- 
eis,  for  the  intercession  of  that  pure,  and  saintly 
spirit. 

Tha  fate  of  the  parricide  is  inscribed  on  the  rock 
which  you  have  seen.  He  did  not  return  for  many 
months  to  the  castle  of  his  murdered  father.  Ho 
h.id  scarcely  entered  its  walls  when,  tradition  says, 
that  one  of  the  spectres  of  the  forest  took  up  its  abode 
vvithin  it,  and  filled  every  hall  and  chamber  with  its 
loud  bewailings,  or  its  terrific  threats.  It  w  as  in  vain 
that  the  frightened  domestics  adopted  every  holy 
hwm  of  exorcism,  it  was  in  vain  that  (heir  ferocious 
lard  scoffed  and  threatened  by  turns.  They  fled  one 
after  another  from  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and 
they  were  only  replaced  by  ruflians,  whom  he  indu¬ 
ced  by  money  to  le.ive  the  haunts  of  their  former 
crimes.  At  length,  on  an  autumnal  evening,  that 
on  which  his  crime  Imd  been  committed,  a  storm, 
whose  violence  had  never  been  equalled  even  by 
tbe  tempests  of  this  wild  country,  blew  down  some 
of  the  loftiest  battlements  of  the  castle,  and  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  was  seen  to  strike  the  main  building  in  which 
was  the  great  hall.  On  the  following  morning,  the 
dead  body  of  the  ccfiint  was  found  on  the  spot  where 
las  father  had  fallen  ly  his  hand.  The  castle  was 
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speedily  deserted;  the  main  branch  of  the  family 
\ras  extinct,  and  in  the  long  years  of  unreasiiif;  war¬ 
fare  which  followed,  it  was  not  claimed  by  the  cul- 
latteral  branches,  so  that  it  fell  rapidly  to  decay. — 
The  siiriouudin;;  villagers,  however,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assert,  that  it  was,  as  it  is  still  said  to  be,  the 
ho4(-n  haunt  of  wild  spirits,  which  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  that  in  the  great  hail, 
through  the  open  roof  of  which  the  moon  shines  un¬ 
clouded,  they  still  hold  at  midnight  their  unearthly 
councils,  i'hey  say  too,  that  in  later  times  when 
peace  and  freedom  had  become  tenants  of  these  val¬ 
leys,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild  the  ruined  but 
gigantic  pile.  The  attempt  was  in  vain.  'I'heKph- 
its  of  the  mountains  determined  to  hold  tiis  halK 
whii  h  had  been  made  theirs  by  unheard  of  crime, 
and  in  the  night  the  work  of  the  d.ty  was  dashed  to 
the  ground.  The  ett'ort  was  abandoned.  The  old 
towels  were  snttered  without  further  molestation,  to 
siiiU  into  decay;  and  our  forefathers  inscribed  on  the 
living  lock,  for  memorial  to  their  offspring,  the 
judgement  and  the  vengeance  of  offended  heaven. 


^oscEiaZiAmr. 


Tiik  i’oET’s  Dog.  The  manner  in  which  Pope, 
the  greatest  of  Knglish  Poets,  was  preserved  by  the 
uncommon  sagacity  of  his  dog  is  truly  remarkable. 
This  animal,  who  w  as  called  Marquis,  could  never 
agree  with  a  favorite  servant  of  this  illustrious  wri¬ 
ter;  he  constantly  growled  when  near  him,  and 
would  cvei)  show  his  teeth  when  this  servant  ap¬ 
proached.  Although  the  English  Paet  was  singu¬ 
larly  attached  to  this  dug,  (who  was  a  spaniel  of 
thu  largest  species,)  yet  on  account  of  his  extreme 
neatness,  which  he  pushed  almost  to  excess,  he  would 
never  allow  him  to  remain  in  his  chamber.  Never 
theless  in  spite  of  the  mast  positive  orders,  the  span¬ 
iel  would  fiequcnlly  sneak  towards  evening  into 
the  apartin-nt  of  his  master,  and  would  not  be  driven 
from  it  w  ithout  the  greatest  difficulty.  One  evening 
having  slipped  very  softly  in  without  being  perceiv¬ 
ed,  thi.s  animal  pl.f-ed  himself  under  the  bed  of  his 
master,  and  remained  there  scarcely  breathing.  To¬ 
wards  morning,  the  servatit  rushed  hastily  into  the 
chamber  of  Pope.  At  this  in  *ment,  the  f  lithful  dog 
suildenly  left  his  post  and  leaped  on  the  viihiin,  who 
was  armed  with  a  pistol.  The  poet  started  from  his 
sleep;  he  threw  open  the  window  to  c.ill  for  assis¬ 
tance,  .iiul  behelil  three  high  vavmeii,  who  had  Imen 
introduced  by  his  serv..:it  into  the  garden  of  his  vil¬ 
la,  for  the  purpose  of  ribbing  him  of  his  most  valu¬ 
able  possessions  after  having  assasainated  him.  Ifis- 
conccrte.l  by  this  unforeseen  accident,  the  robbers 
hesitateil  a  uioinent,  and  then  took  Hight.  The  ser¬ 
vant  thus  betrayed  by  the  watelif  il  Jug,  was  senteii 
ced  to  forfeit  his  life  How  powerful  the  instinct  of 
this  faithful  animal,  by  whose  astonishing  sagacity 
was  thus  preserved  the  life  of  a  man  of  whose  fame 
England  may  justly  be  proud. 

The  s-.rae  dog,  shortly  after  this  singular  cvant, 
exhituled  another  proof  of  his  remarkable  iuslinct. 
Pope,  reposing  one  aftornoon  iti  a  little  wood  about 
three  leagues  dist.mt  from  hisiioiise,  lost  a  watch  of 
great  value.  On  returning  home,  the  poet  wished 
to  know  the  hour,  and  found  the  watch  was  not  in 
liii  po(  ket.  Two  or  three  hours  had  elapsed,  and  a 
violent  storm  was  just  coinineneing.  The  poet  call¬ 
ed  his  dog,  and  making  a  sign  which  M  irqiiis  very 
well  understood,  he  said,  “  I  have  lest  ray  watch — 
go  look  for  it.”  At  these  words  Marquis  departed, 
quick  as  the  Hash  which  lighted  his  steps,  and  re 
paired,  no  doubt,  to  every  spot  at  which  his  master 
stopped.  It  so  happened  that  the  poor  auiinal  was 
sa  long  occupied  in  the  search  as  to  create  great 
anxiety,  for  midnight  had  arrived  and  he  had  not 
yet  returned.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  Pope, 
when  on  rising  in  the  morning,  he  opened  his  ch.im- 
ber  door,  and  there  beheld  his  faithful  messenger 
lying  quietly  and  holding  in  his  mouth  the  splendid 
jewel  which  he  had  returned  perfectlv  uninjured, 
and  which  was  the  more  highly  valued  by  the  poet, 
as  it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land 


PniNciPi.ES  or  E  FftlAI.E  COSTU-ME.  A  loOSC 
drapery  is  always  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  at  botli  season  lesss  adapted  to  transmit  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature,  than  a  tight  dress 
\  loose  dr.ipery  may  always  be  disp-^red  cither 


beautifully  or  gradually — a  tight  dress  is  always  ug¬ 
ly,  and  generally  ridiculous. 

The  •mall  head-dress  and  enormous  train  charac¬ 
terize  the  more  stately  dame,  whi'e  the  large  hat  or 
bonnet,  and  shorter  dress, distiiiguish  the  livelier  girl. 

The  shawl  is  adapted  only  for  tall  and  thin  fig¬ 
ures;  but  it  admits  of  no  very  fine  clfecls  even  for 
them,  while  it  is  ruinous  to  shorter  and  en  bonpoint 
figures,  however  beautifully  formed. 

The  scarf  is  better  adapted  for  all  figures — it  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  to  the  ptplum  of  the  ancient  Gre- 
cNii  women,  and  it  admits  cf  the  same  expressive 
arrangements. 

A  person  having  an  oval  face,  may  wear  a  bonne! 
with  u  wide  front,  exposing  the  lower  part  of  the 
cheeks.  One  having  a  round  face,  should  wear  a 
closer  front;  and  if  the  jaw  is  wide,  it  may,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  be  diminished,  by  bringing  the  corners  of 
the  bonnet  sloping  to  the  point  of  the  chin. 

The  Scottish  bonnet  seemx  to  suit  youth  alone.  If 
a  mixture  of  archness  and  innocence  do  nut  blend 
in  the  cuuiitcnauce  which  wears  it,  it  gives  a  theatri 
cal  and  bold  air. 

Hats  always  give  a  masculine  look;  and  those 
turned  up  before  give  a  petit  air. 

A  long  neck  may  have  the  neck  of  the  bonnet  de¬ 
scending,  the  neck  of  the  dress  rising,  and  filline 
more  or  less  of  the  intermediate  space.  A  short  ne(  k 
should  have  the  whole  bciinet  short  and  close  in  the 
perpendicular  direction,  and  the  neck  of  the  dress 
neither  high  nor  wide.  Persons  with  waists  too 
large,  may  render  themselves  less  by  a  stomacher, 
ar.u  behind,  by  a  corresponding  form  of  the  dress, 
making  the  top  of  the  dress  smooth  across  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  drawing  it  in  plaits  to  a  narrow  point  at. 
the  bottom  of  the  waist.  Tall  women  may  have  a 
wide  skirt  or  several  Hounces,  or  both  of  these; 
shorter  women  a  moderate  one,  but  as  long  as  coi. 
be  conveniently  worn.  Tight  shoes  make  the  feet 
iuok  large,  and  the  ancles  clumsy. 


Tae  Phrase  ”  Stocki.nc:.”  Many  of 

the  orders  whose  histories  fill  the  pages  of  works  on 
knighthood  have  no  cliiinto  their  places;  for  they 
w^e  only  associations  of  cavaliers  without  ei’.hcr 
royal  or  pontifical  authority,  and  wearing  no  badge 
or  cross  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer. — 
The  society  ile  la  Calza  (of  the  stocking)  was  form¬ 
ed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1400,  to  the  honor  of  the  in- 
iiiguralion  of  the  Doge,  Michele  Steno.  The  em 
ploymeiit  of  the  members  w  is  conversation  anu 
f''slivitv;  and  so  splendid  were  the  entertainment.' 
of  rn  isic  and  dancing,  that  the  gay  spirits  of  other 
parts  of  Italy  anxiously  solicited  the  honor  of  seats 
in  the  society.  All  their  statutes  regarded  only  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ball  and  theatre;  and  the  mem 
hers  being  resolved  in  their  religious  perform  mce, 
took  an  oath  in  a  church  to  that  teiuteiicy.  They 
had  banners  and  a  seal  like  an  authorised  order  of 
knighthood.  Their  dress  was  as  splendid  and  ele¬ 
gant  as  Venetian  luxury  an.i  taste  could  fashion  it; 
and,  coiisi'tently  with  the  singular  custom  of  the 
Italians  of  marking  academies  and  other  intellectu¬ 
al  associations  by  external  signs  of  folly,  the  mem¬ 
bers,  when  they  met  in  literary  discussion,  were 
distinguished  by  the  colors  of  their  stockings.  The 
•  olors  were  sometimes  fantastically  blended,  and  at 
other  times  one  color,  particularly  the  blue,  prevail¬ 
ed.  The  Society  dc  la  Calza  l.istcd  till  the  year 
1590,  when  the  foppery  of  Italian  literature  took 
some  other  symbol.  The  rejected  title  then  crossed 
the  Alps,and  found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  flippancy 
and  literary  triflings  of  Parisian  society,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  branded  female  pedantry  as  the  strongest  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  character  of  French  pretention.  It  di 
verged  from  France  to  England,  and  for  a  while 
ni.irkcd  the  vanity  of  the  sm.»ll  advances  in  liter.i 
ture  of  our  female  coteries.  But  the  propriety  of  its 
application  is  now  gradually  ceasing;  fur  we  see  in 
every  circle  that  altaiiiinents  in  literature  c.ui  be 
accomplished  with  no  loss  cf  womanly  modesty.  It 
is  in  this  country, above  all  others  I'lit  Knowledge 
asserts  her  right  of  general  dominion,  or  contends 
if  she  be  the  sustaining  energy  of  one  sex,  she  forms 
the  lighter  charm,  the  graceful  drapery  of  the  other. 

Chivalry. 


The  origin  of  Paper  Money.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  Paper  Money  is  much  m.are  ancient  than  the 
establishment  of  tlic  earliest  Banks.  The  l  .ink  cf 


St.  George,  of  Genoa,  the  most  ancient  we  know 
was  founded  in  1407;  but  before  the  end  eftte  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  Koblat,  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan, 
the  Tartar  conqueror,  introduced  paper  money  into 
China,  and  his  e.xample  was  at  once  followed  by  his 
cousin,  Kaigaton,  the  sultan  of  Persia:  both  were 
obliged  to  abolish  it  on  account  of  the  great  disor¬ 
ders  It  produced  in  their  extensive  dominiuns. 

-Since  this  epoch,  the  Chinese  Government  has 
again  established  paper  money,  and  in  Russia  they 
can  now  show  a  “  Chinese  assignat.” 

In  Turkey  also,  the  collectors  of  certain  taxes  de¬ 
liver  receipts  to  those  who  pay  them,  and  these  i»t- 
pers  have  the  currency  of  money. 

It  is  not  pretended  tliat  paper  money  was  first  in¬ 
vented  by  the  IVIongols;  on  the  contrary,  its  inven 
tion  was  every  where  as  easy  as  its  use  was  obvious, 
and  particularly  .itiractive  for  all  governments,  for 
Its  temporary  advantage  in  crises  of  difficulty. 

The  idea  of  substituting  a  token,  or  promissory 
obligation,  for  a  present  intrinsic  value,  could  occur 
even  to  a  simple  or  barbarous  people,  of  which  there 
are  many  examples. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Economics,  tells  us  that  Denis, 
the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  coined  money  of  tin,  which 
he  declared  to  be  legal,  and  equivalent  to  silver! 

Timotheus  the  General  of  the  Athenians,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  difiiculty,  coined  brass  money,  assuring  his 
murmuring  soldiers  that  he  would  receive  it,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  spoils  he  was  to  make.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  leathern  money  used  by  the  Car- 
thagenians. 

It  is  true,  none  of  these  are  paper  monev,  but  re- 
'cinble  it,  as  merely  ‘  tokens  of  value,’  the  money  of 
confidence;  the  I.  O.  U. 

We  read  also  of  the  iron  money  of  Byzantium, 
and  of  some  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece. 

In  England,  our  copper  money  is  only  a  token  or 
'ign,  current  for  nearly  double  its  value  in  metal. 

In  Russia, skins  and  furs  have  been  used  for  mo¬ 
ney,  but  their  inconvenient  bulk  gave  rise,  in  early 
time,  to  an  ingenious  representative  of  these  natu- 
-al  coins,  whicn  was  small  pieiesof  leat^  r  stamped, 
which  were  used  as  money,  to  be  liquidated  by  furs 
and  skins,  as  expressed.  This  leathern  coin  was 
used  in  some  parts  as  the  fractions  of  the  silver  co 
pock,  down  to  the  year  1700. 

Among  the  simple  Hindoos,  v/hoso  wants  are  few, 
and  the  produce  of  the  earth  acquired  with  little  la¬ 
bor,  gold  and  silver,  or  even  copper  or  iron,  are  of 
no  great  value  in  comparison;  and  their  small  mo¬ 
ney  is  cowry  shells,  collected  on  the  shores  of  Cej'- 
loii  and  of  the  Maldrire  Islands;  these  shells  have 
Seen  the  current  money  of  the  Mongols,  of  Bengal, 
.md  Rotan,  as  well  as  of  Guinea.  On  the  discovery 
I'f  America,  grains  of  Cacao  served  for  money.  In 
Abyssinia,  their  merchandizes  are  valued  by  salt 
and  pepper;  on  the  island  Newfoundland  by  cod 
fish;  in  Iceland,  by  a  sort  cf  wool;  pieces  of 
nankeen  serve  for  the  money  of  comparison,  in 
the  exchanges  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  at  Kiaktu;  among  the  Creeks  of  the  lower 
Empire,  pieces  of  silk  performed  this  function;  in 
ancient  Chronicles,  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  are  men¬ 
tioned  equally  as  money. 

The  basis  of  the  currency  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
tlio  Ruisiaiis,  seem  to  be  more  curious  and  substan¬ 
tial  than  any  other.  The  small  coins  of  the  Chinese 
appear  to  cost  more  in  the  labor  of  fibrication  than 
they  are  worth  in  their  currency ;  they  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  forged,  and  the  material  is  a  mixed  metal 
worth  less  in  the  crucible,  or  for  exportation,  than 
ill  its  use  ns  coin. 

In  Russia,  the  abundant  base  of  their  currency  is 
opper,  whose  value  in  coin  is  less  than  in  commerce 
IS  inetil;  this  is  an  unusual  condition,  but  a  happy 
one  as  far  as  it  extends. 

As  riches  and  circulations  increased  with  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  confidence, and  after  the  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  working  in  its  mines,  gold  and  silver 
took  with  advantage  the  place  of  all  those  expedi¬ 
ents;  one  step  further  has  been  taken  on  the  basis 
of  credit  in  the  use  of  paper  money. 

Metjlic  iMcney,  in  its  value,  its  quantity,  its  facil¬ 
ity  and  rapidity  of  circulation — in  its  transport  and 
presence,  can  no  longer  I  c  suitable  or  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  trade  and  cxclnngcs:  paper  is  be 
come  indispensable  ewery  where  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  and  as  useful  as  necessary  in  lise  great  internal 
trade  cf  an  improTcd,  active,  and  prodac’ive  countrv 
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ALBANY.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  ISaii 

Mr.  ELISHA  WILCOX,  proprietor  of  the 
Canal  Bookstore,  on  board  the  boat  Encyclopadia, 
is  authorised  to  act  as  our  agent,  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal,  between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

0^  Our  friend  G.  and  the  Milford  Bard  are  each 
entitled  to  our  acknowledgements  this  week. 

In  another  part  of  our  paper  will  be  found 
an  article  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  sub- 
jert  of  an  expeuition,  by  the  enterprising  explorers. 
Captains  Franklin  and  Parry,  to  the  North  Pole. 
The  objert,  as  purposed  to  be  effected,  appears  to  be 
feasible,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  patronage 
of  gentlemen  of  science.  The  reward  of  success, 
besides  the  personal  glory  and  general  advantage 
attending  the  exploit,  will  be  £5,000  sterling ;  equal 
to  $22,200.  A  London  paper  indulges  in  the  hope, 
that  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  Capt.  Parry  and  his 
gallant  companions  may  be  in  London,  to  claim  the 
prize  and  receive  it. 

'  The  Batavia  Row — Again.  As  we,  with 
others,  surmised  the  case  would  ere  long  be,  the 
mystery  of  this  affair  begins  to  unfold  itself,  and  the 
secret  springs  which  conjured  up  placards,  publii 
meetings,  and  tales  of  Are  and  murder,  is  becoming 
as  obvious  as  a  reasonable  man  could  wish  it  to  be. 
Miller’s  nicely  wrought  and  plaintive  stories  have 
lost  their  novelty,  and  consequently  their  claims 
upon  respect,  and  are  now  generally  believed  to 
have  originated  in  an  overweaning  thirst  for  knave 
ry  and  speculation.  The  ire  of  the  bigoted  and  thi 
malevolence  of  the  wicked  have  had  their  day;  and 
so  far  the  angry  and  envious  attacks  upon  Masonry 
have  been  as  the  “  gnawing  of  a  viper  upon  a  Ale.” 
Credulity  at  the  west,  however,  has  been  in  rather 
a  ludicrous  plight,  for  some  time  past.  The  Roches 
ter  Telegraph  avers  that  it  is  said  that  the  matron 
ladies  of  one  of  the  towns  in  Monroe  county,  have 
reaolved,  in  public  meeting,  that  their  daughters  shall 
neither  be  courted  nor  married  by  a  Freemason; 
and  adds,  that  the  “  tin  pedlars,  ni'tmeg  merchants, 
&c.  have  all  abandoned  their  carts,  and  are  now 
travelling  the  country,  driving  a  brisk  trade  with 
‘  Captain  JVilliam  Morgan's*  Book.”  The  modus 
operandi  is  this: — notice  is  given,  that  at  such  a 
place  and  hour,  the  “  Stcrrts  of  Masonry  will  he  re- 
eealed — admittance,  one  shilling.*’  Tlie  room  Alls, 
when  the  book  is  read,  and  the  magician  proceeds 
onward,  with  “  money  in  both  pockets.”  The  Ro¬ 
chester  Album  says,  “One  man  told  us  seriously, 
that  he  [Morgan]  had  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  was 
thrown  into  the  lake;  another  says  there  is  no  such 
thing — Morgan  run  away  and  left  Miller  behind  to 
cry  murder,  sso  as  to  make  the  book  take.  One  s.iys 
that  he  saw  him  peddling  his  own  books  in  Canada; 
another  said  he  had  gone  a  whaling.  One  says  he 
lias  gone  to  Hartford,  Conn,  to  have  his  book  stereo¬ 
typed,  and  to  employ  a  couple  of  Connecticut  proA- 
cients  to  solicit  subscribers.  One  man  told  us  that 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Morgan  was  taking  Cod  on 
Newfoundland.  Another,  from  the  east,  told  us 
that  it  was  received  as  true  in  his  neighbouihood, 
that  the  Masons  had  killed  Morgan,  cut  out  his 
longue,  laid  open  his  vitals,  and  burned  him,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  oath  laid  down  in  his  book.  And  to 
substantiate  the  credibility  of  this  report,  that  his 
ghost  had  been  seen  repeatedly  just  at  dusk,  riding 
up  the  mouth  of  Genesee  river  in  a  small  Ashing 
smack,  without^jail  or  oar,  with  the  cable  trw  around 
his  neck,  crying  murder”  These  ridiculous  fanta¬ 


sies,  while  yielding  food  to  laughter,  afford  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  that  too  indulgent  credulity,  which 
induces  its  victims  to  pin  their  faith  to  every  tale 
respecting  a  subject  which  they  can  not  compre¬ 
hend;  and  when,  too,  these  tales  have  nothing  but 
novelty  and  absurdity  to  recommend  them. 

The  following  article  from  the  New-York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  instead  of  placing  the  “  Captain”  under 
the  sod,  “food  for  worms,”  locates  him  very  cam- 
fortabliy  in  the  Canadas. 

“  Captain  Morgan. — We  certainly  never  expected 
to  hear  any  thing  more  of  this  famous  personage. 
Wc  supposed  that  he  had  probably  been  murdered 
and  buried  in  some  part  of  the  western  wilderness; 
where  the  plough  might,  perhaps,  turn  up  his  bones 
fifty  years  hence,  or  at  least  that  he  was  conAned  in 
some  secret  and  undiscoverable  hiding  place  of  the 
masonic  fraternity,  and  destined,  like  the  man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  situation 
where  his  fellow  creatures  might  exercise  their  sa¬ 
gacity  in  conjecture,  but  were  never  again  to  see 
his  face,  or  hear  his  voice.  We  know  very  well  that 
a  great  clamour  was  raised,  purely  fur  electioneering 
purposes.  The  clamour  had  its  effect;  and  now, af¬ 
ter  the  election  is  over,  we  discover  the  mysterious 
retreat  to  which  the  ill-starred  Captain  Morgan  has 
been  conveyed.  It  appears  by  the  Rensselaer  Coun¬ 
ty  Gazette,  that  be  is  quietly  drawing  beer  and  sell- 
i'lg  eggs,  in  a  grocery  at  Fort  George,  in  Upper 
Canada.  The  persons  who  took  him  from  the  jail, 
very  kindly  paid  the  debt  on  which  he  was  confined, 
and  have  probably  given  him  money  to  stay  where 
he  is.  Thus,  instead  of  being  murdered,  or  impri¬ 
soned  for  life,  he  has  gained  his  liberty,  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  and  a  well  lined  pocket,  and  is  no  doubt 
much  obliged  to  his  deliverers.” 

As  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  has 
been  viewed  in  a  serious  light  by  the  Masons  of  the 
west;  and  as  further  proof  that  they  disapprove  the 
supposed  conduct  of  a  few  of  their  brethren,  wc  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  proceedings; 

Extract  from  the  niinutei  of  Ontario  Maiter’i  Lodge  No.%{. 
at  Canandai{;ua,  Ontario  county. 

Whereas  complaint  has  been  made  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  this  town,  that  certain  members  of  thi« 
lodge  have  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land  in  the  person  of  one  William  Morgan;  and 
whereas  this  lodge  considers  that  it  is  due  as  well  to 
itself  as  to  the  feelings  of  tlie  community,  to  diva 
vow  all  knowledge  of,  or  participation  in  the  al¬ 
leged  outrage — Therefore, 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  this  lodge  wholly 
disavows  all  knowledge  of,  or  participation  or  con- 
» ern'in  the  same,  and  disapproves  of  the  conduct 
charged  agtinst  the  said  members,  as  at  variance 
with  those  princijiles  of  good  order  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  arc  inculcated  by  the 
rules  and  practices  of  this  society — and  that  dating 
the  pendency  of  the  legal  proceedings  against  the 
said  members,  for  the  misconduct  of  which  they  art 
accused,  all  masonic  commmunication  with  them 
be  suspened.  Bv  order  of  the  W’.  M 

RICHARD  WELLS,  Sec'ry  P.  T. 

The  following  preamble  and  rrtniution  were  panned  by  Pu!t- 
ncyville  Lodge  No.  201,  on  the  ttth  of  Nor.  1820,  viz: 

Whereas  the  public  mind  is  much  agitated  con- 
ternirg  the  disposition  made  of  onv  Win.  Morgan, 
late.ol  Ik  tavia,  said  to  l.e  a  freemason,  and  who  it  is 
I  said  h, IS  put  into  circuLtion  a  pamphlet  purporting 
to  contain  the  secrets  of  masonry — and  whereas  the 
persons  implic:.ted  in  the  affair  of  the  said  Morgan, 
are  also  said  to  be  masons,  and  the  charge  serins  to 
be  ag.tinst  misonry  in  genera! — 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  wc  do  wholly  condenm 
all  (iuch  improper  conduct  of  the  persons  guilty  of 
the  transaction  towards  the  said  Morgan,  as  well  as 
every  thing  of  a  nature  incompatible  with  the  pe.ace 
and  good  order  of  society  and  the  laws  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  which  we  feel  a  particular  duty  to  support,  and 
cheeifully  subtnil  to;  and  we  further  hope  that  no 
lodge  or  individu;.!  masons  will  countenance  any 
such  disturbers  cf  the  jicace  of  rociety,  or  the  viola¬ 
tors  of  the  laws  of  our  country,  which  laws  we  hold 
mast  dear  Bv  order  of  tlio  \\.  M. 

Wvi  FOWLER,  Sec'rv 


Tribute  to  the  Dead.  In  our  last  we  pub 
lished  an  obituary  notice,  received  from  an  esteemed 
friend  in.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  of  Isaac 
Auld,  M.  D.,  the  Illustrious  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  33d  Degree,  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  following  proceedings  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council,  at  an  extra  session,  on  the  26th  ult 
are  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  our  deceased 
brother  held  among  the  companions  of  the  Council 

At  an  extra  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
33d  Degree,  convened  on  the  26th  October — It  was 
unanimously 

Resolved,  That,  since  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  to  remove  from  this  Iran 
sitory  scene  of  existence,  our  excellent  and  distin 
guished  brother  ISAAC  AULD,  M.  D.  the  Most 
Illustrious  Grand  Commander  of  our  Order,  of 
which,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  had 
been  a  distinguished  officer — and  had  always  mani¬ 
fested  great  firmness,  prudence,  and  intelligence,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  complicated  and  arduous  duties, 
and  exercised  those  virtues  through  life,  which 
should  ever  characterise  freemasons — therefore, 
as  a  feint  testimony  of  our  respect  and  esteem  for 
the  memory  of  our  learned  friend,  the  Supreme 
Council  Chamber  shall  be  clothed  in  black  for  three 
months — and  the  Members  w’ear  crape  upon  the 
left  arm  for  thirty  days; — and  it  is  hereby  ordered 
and  directed,  that  all  the  subordinate  bodies  of  this 
Supreme  Council,  as  a  cordial  tribute  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  their  venerable  head,  do  comply 
with  and  conform  to  the  same  Resolutions  in  their 
respective  bodies. 

Ordered,  That  these  resolutions  be  published. 

A  coircct  extract  from  the  Minutes. 

JOSEPH  M’COSH. 

Deputy  Secretary  General 


Masonic.  The  ceremonies  of  laying  thfe  last,  or 
perfect  Ashlar,  on  the  Tide  Lock,  at  the  termination 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  will  take  place 
this  day,  at  E<ldyville,  Ulster  county,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Kingston  Lodge,  No.  20,  assisted  by 
Mount  Horeb  Chapter.  The  Ashlar  will  be  laid 
by  S.  W.  James  G.  Willson,  and  an  address  be  de- 
liverad  by  W.  M  Abraham  Myer,  after  which,  the 
Rev.  John  Gusman  will  close  the  ceremonies  with 
prayer. 


THE  GREEKvS.  .  Miller,  who  recently 
returned  from  Greece,  has  given  to  the  world 
suine  statements  relative  to  that  oppressed  and  dis¬ 
tressed  people,  whii|i  claim  the  deepest  attention 
and  sympathy.  He  has  indeed  given  a  must  melan¬ 
choly  picture,  the  contcifiplation  of  which  cant.ut 
but  make  the  heart  ache  He  say« — 

“  The  present  state  of  Greece  is  inconceivably 
wretched.  Not  only  are  thousands  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  destitute  of  clothing  sufAeient  to  protect  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  approaching  winter,  but 
are  in  want  of  jirovisions  to  enable  them  long  to 
support  life.  During  my  residence  among  them,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  surprised  at  their  crimes,  I  have  often 
been  ar'onished  in  seeing  so  much  virtue,  amidst 
such  mivsry  and  confusion.  Any  thing  which  can 
be  done  to  relieve  their  present  wants  w  ill  be  a  deed 
of  charily,  worthy  of  those  who  rejoice  in  lessening 
the  aggregate  of  human  misery. 

“  They  cannot  submit  at  discretion, without  jeopar 
dizing  their  lives, and  exposing  their  reives  and  daugh 
lers  to  the  lustful  passions  of  a  beastial  soldiery.  The 
history  of  former  Turkish  treaties  teaches  them  what 
they  tquy  expect,  if  tliey  submit  or  capitulate.  What 
can  they  do? — Tell  mj  not  of  Turkish  merry,  or  of 
Turkish  faith.  They  are  mercifui  only  when  there 
is  fear  of  ret  iliation;  and  keep  their  promise  only 
when  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to  break  it  This  is 
the  unhappy  state  of  Greece  ” 
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Military  Eatablishment  of  the  U.  States. — It  imita¬ 
ted  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  articles  in  the  last  North 
American  Review,  that  there  are  now  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  two  national  armories  and  eleven  arse¬ 
nals.  Arms  and  accoutrements  are  manufactured 
at  the  two  armories — 79,259  of  the  former  having 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years. — 
There  are  no  public  foundaries  for  ordnance,  the 
supply  being  obtained  by  contracts  from  private. — 
The  military  force  of  the  United  States,  at  this  time, 
IS  6000  meu.  The  same  article  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point. — 
It  is  stated  tiiat  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  academy,  since  its  first  establishment,  up 
to  July  1825,  is  4*28.  Of  the  whole  number  261  are 
in  the  army,  forming  more  than  half  of  its  officers; 
three  are  in  the  civil  service,  nine  have  been  killed 
in  battle,  and  thirty-three  have  died  in  service.  For¬ 
ty-five  of  the  whole  number  have  been  attached  t« 
thei  corps  of  engineers,  240  to  the  artillery  and  ord¬ 
nance,  134  to  other  corps.  The  public  library  at 
West  Point  contains  about  400  volumes. 

The  Police  Magistrates  of  Calcutta. — 
A  trial,  which  seems  to  have  excited  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  throughout  all  classes  of  society  in  India,  took 
place  before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
21st  of  April.  The  case  was  nothing  less  than  a 

f  rosecution  against  four  Magistrates  of  the  Calcutta 
’olice,(J.  M.  Birch,  W.  C.  Bla(}uiere,  P  Andrews, 
and  A.  St.  L.  M’Mahon,  Esquires,)  for  corruptly 
conspiring  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice,  in  having 
refused  to  take  the  oath  or  deposition  of  one  Bebee 
Manoonah,  a  Portuguese  female,  when  she  offered 
to  swear  the  same,  and  required  them  to  tike  sure¬ 
ties  of  the  peace  against  certain  Chinese  who  had 
threatened  to  take  her  life.  The  evidence,  which 
was  of  great  length,  did  not  support  all  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  indictment;  and, after  hearing  the  Ad 
vocate-General  for  the  defence,  and  the  summing 
up  of  the  Judge,  the  Jury  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
against  Mr.  J.  B.  Birch  only,  upon  one  of  the  counts. 
The  Chief  Justice  sentenced  Mr.  Birch  to  pay  a  fine 
vf  200  rupees  to  the  King;  adding,  “  that  he  hoped 
it  would  not  affect  his  character  as  an  upright  Ma¬ 
gistrate.”! 

The  British  are  bestowing  great  expense  on  their 
Royal  Palaces.  The  contemplated  repairs  of  Win- 
sor  Castle,  will  cost  250,000  pounds  sterling.  The 
building  of  Buckingham  P.ilace,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds,  will  cost  250,000  pounds.  The 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  King's  Palace 
in  8t.  James’  Park,  will  cost  2.50,000. 

Transparency  of  the  Ocfan.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Journal  of  Science  relates  some  curious  ex¬ 
periments  performed  during  the  voyage  of  the  ship 
Coquille,  to  ascertain  at  what  depth  in  the  sea  an 
apparatus  became  invisible,  composed  of  a  plank 
two  feet  in  diameter,  painted  white,  and  weighed 
so  that  in  descending,  it  should  remain  constantly 
horizontal.  The  results  given  are  various — at  Port 
Otfalle,  island  of  Waigiou,  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  disc  disapeared  at  a  depth  of  59  feet,  the 
weather  at  the  time  being  calm  and  cloudy — on  the 
a  succeeding  day,  with  a  bright  sun  it  was  visible  at 
a  depth  of  76.3  feet;  at  Port  Jackson,  on  the  12th 
and  13th  of  February,  in  a  dead  calm,  it  could  not 
be  seen  lower  than  .38.8  feet — and  at  New  Zeal.<ud, 
in  April,  2.28  less.  The  extreme  limits  at  the  isle 
of  Ascension,  in  January,  in  eleven  experiments, 
were  26  and  36  feet. 

Pacha.  The  words  pacha,  pasha,  and  hashaw, 
which  so  often  occur  in  the  accounts  from  Greece 
and  Turkey,  are  the  same  in  signification,  being  all 
derived  from  a  word  used  by  the  Turks  for  govern¬ 
or,  or  viceroy.  There  are  two  orders  of  pachas  or 
bashaws;  the  first  are  called  pachas  with  three  tails, 
because  three  horse  tails  wave  on  their  standards; 
their  authority  in  their  respective  districts  is  almest 
as  unlimited  and  despotic,  as  that  of  the  Grand 
Seignior.  Pachas  of  the  second  order  are  allowed 
but  two  horse  tails  to  their  standards,  and  their  pow¬ 
er  is  somewhat  limited.  The  captaii)  pacha  is  the 
governor  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
first  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  Navy.  A  province 
governed  by  a  pacha  is  called  a  pachalic,  of  which 
there  are  seventeen  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  whole 
of  Palestine  is  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  with  the  exception  of  Galilee,  which  belongs 


to  the  pachalic  of  Acre.  The  distant  pachas  yield  a 
very  dubious  homage  to  the  Grand  Sultan. 

[Hampshire  Gaz. 

Extraordinary  Tenacity  of  Life.  Twen¬ 
ty-three  days  ago,  a  dog,  belonging  to  an  individu¬ 
al  in  Montrose,  w’as  inadvertently  enclosed  in  a 
warehouse  there,  behind  a  quantity  of  flax;  and  on 
Wednesday,  upon  the  flax  being  removed,  the  poor 
animal  was  found  alive!  but  worn  entirely  to  a  skel¬ 
eton.  The  hole  in  which  he  was  enclo-.ea,  was  only 
large  enough  to  allow  him  to  turn  round  with  free¬ 
dom;  he  had  no  possible  way  of  getting  a  morsel  to 
eat,  so  that  he  remained  alive  for  the  long  period 
of  twenty-three  days,  entirely  without  food!  He  i:; 
still  likely  to  recover.  [Montrose  paper. 

The  Wolf  Hunt. — A  western  paper  has  a  good 
story  of  some  young  men  who  went  out  to  decoy 
wolves  with  assafeetida,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
they  were  glad  to  climb  into  a  scaffolding  they  had 
prepared,  and  stay  there  all  night  in  continual  ter¬ 
ror  from  the  howling  of  the  numbers  that  surround¬ 
ed  them.  It  reminds  one  of  a  famous  tiger  hunter 
m  India,  who  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  all 
nis  encounters,  until  at  last  he  had  so  much  the 
worst  of  the  fight  that  be  hardly  escaped  with  his 
life  from  the  fray.  A  great  hunt  being  propusdd, 
and  he  not  joining  the  party  as  usual,  was  inquired 
of  for  the  cause  of  his  extraordinary  reluctance  on 
the  occasion.  ”  Why,  said  he,  the  sport  of  hunting 
tigers  is  pleasant  enough;  but  when  the  tiger  takes 
it  in  his  bead  to  hunt  us,  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing.”  [i'erufimzer. 

Lo.ngevity.  It  appears  by  Worcester’s  memoir 
on  Longevity,  that  New-Hampshire  furnishes  a 
larger  proportion  of  centenarians  than  Sweden  or 
Russia.  Of  the  ninety-three  persons  in  New-Hamp- 
sbire  who  reached  the  age  ef  from  lUO  to  IIU,  fifty- 
nine  were  women  and  thirty-four  men,  while  all  the 
five  who  arrived  at  110  and  upwards  were  men. 
Mr.  W.  considers  the  case  of  Peter  Torlin  or  Zoten, 
of  Hungary,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  lon¬ 
gevity  known  in  modern  times.  This  man  died  on 
the  5th  January,  1724,  at  the  age  of  185.  A  few 
d^'s  before  his  death  he  walked  with  the  assistance 
of  a  stick,  to  the  post  house  in  Horcock,  to  solicit 
charity. 

Rats  stuffed  with  Gold,  or,  the  robbery  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Mint. — When  Alexander,  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  was  in  England,  and  viewing  the  mint,  he  ob¬ 
served  there  was  no  preventing  the  robbing  of  the 
mint  in  his  country,  for  they  used  every  precaution. 
The  workmen  came  in  naked,  worked  naked,  and 
went  out  naked,  notwithstanding  it  was  pilfered; 
when  it  was  discovered  the  men  killed  the  rats  and 
them  with  gold,  which  they  threw  over  the 
wall,  and  after  finishing  their  work,  took  the  sea¬ 
soning  forthwith,  and  thus  robbed  the  state. 

During  a  trial  which  took  place  in  the  country,  a 
respectable  though  not  very  ostentatious-looking 
gentleman,occupied  the  witness  box,  devotedly  wait¬ 
ing  acrossexamination.  "Prav  Mr.  Ottiwell  Wood,” 
said  the  opposite  Counsel,  ”  bow  do  you  spell  youi 
name?”  “  Oh!  Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Wood,  ”  very  ea¬ 
sily — a  lesson  in  it  is  vary  much  at  your  sarvice.” — 
”  Come, Sir,  don’t  be  impertinent;  let  his  Lordship 
hearlit.”  The  witness  proceeded  thus  trippingly: 
1“  O  double  t,  i  double  u,  e  double  1,  double  u,doub- 
!  le  0  d,.”  The  barrister  looked  confounded,  the  Court 
and  Jury  laughed,  and  Mr.  Ottiwell  Wood’s  evi- 
jdence  was  suffered  to  pass  as  unshake  able. 

I  Mr.  Wolfe.  Of  this  interesting  converter  of 
Jews  who  lately  figured  in  Liverpool,  the  editor  of 
the  Dublin  Irishman  makes  the  following  remarks: 

! — “  Our  readers  have  no  doubt,  seen  and  admired 
the  Mawworm  of  Liston,  but  we  can  assure  them, 
that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  in  their  risible  ef¬ 
fects,  scarcely  fell  short  of  those  of  that  inimitable 
performer.  In  sober  seriousness,  this  Jewish  apostle 
is  a  very  ignorant,  and  of  consequence,  a  very  im¬ 
pudent  man.  His  oration,  which,  in  length,  at  least, 
equalled  the  best  of  Tully’s  was  a  mixture  of  sublime 
nonsense,  gross  exaggeration,  and  broad  farce.  It 
wonid  be  idle  to  enter  into  an  account  of  his  speech. 
He  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  travels,  and  the  won¬ 
ders  he  effected  in  the  East.  In  Constantinople,  he 
gravely  assured  them  that  he  converted  no  less  than 
309  Jews.  He  did  not  baptize  them.  He  left  that 


to  the  Lord.  He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  Aleppo,  and  how,  though  so  near  the  scene 
I  of  desolation,  he  was  preserved  by  the  special  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Lord.” 

P.atches. — The  following  picture  is  given  by  a 
French  traveller,  a  century  ago,  of  the  use  by  Eng¬ 
lish  women  of  these  “  ornaments.”  ”  The  use  of 
patches  is  not  unknown  to  French  ladies;  bur  she 
that  wears  them  must  be  young  and  handsome  In 
England,  young,  old,  handsome,  ugly,  are  all  patch¬ 
ed  till  they  are  bed-ridden.  I  have  often  counted 
fifteen  patches  or  more  on  tho  swarthy  wrinkled 
face  of  an  old  hag  of  70  and  upwards.  Thus  the 
English  women  refine  our  fashions.” 

Alexander  Severus,  seeing  two  Christians  contend¬ 
ing,  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  take  the 
name  of  Christians  any  longer  upon  them;  for  (r.iid 
he)  you  dishonor  your  Master  Christ.  Lot  men  either 
lay  down  their  contentions,  or  lay  off  the  coat  of 
their  professian. 

THE  RIVAL  PLEASURE.S. 

The  pleasure  of  paying  our  Debts. — “  What  a  pleas¬ 
ure  it  is  to  pay  our  debts?  It  seem  to  dow  from  a 
combination  of  circum.stances,each  of  which  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  specific  happiness.  In  the  first  place, 
it  removes  that  uneasiness  which  a  true  spirit  feels 
from  dependence  and  obligation.  It  affords  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  creditor,  and,  therefore,  gratifies  our  so¬ 
cial  affection.  It  promotes  that  future  confidence 
which  is  so  interesting  to  an  honest  mind.  It  opens 
a  prospect  of  being  readily  supplied  with  what  we 
want  on  future  occasions.  It  leaves  a  consciousness 
of  our  own  virtue ;  and  is  a  measure  which  we  know 
to  be  right,  both  in  point  ef  justice  and  of  sound 
economy.  Finally,  it  is  a  main  support  of  reputa¬ 
tion.” 

A  person  making  the  above  redcctions  before 
Foote,  he,  with  that  air  of  ridicule  and  promptitude 
of  mind,  for  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished, 
begged  the  company  would  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  namely. 

The  advantages  of  not  paying  our  Debts.  “  This 
presupposes  a  person  to  be  a  man  of  fortune;  other¬ 
wise  he  would  not  gain  credit.  It  is  the  art  of  living 
without  money.  It  saves  the  trouble  of  keeping 
accounts;  and  makes  other  people  irorAi,  in  order  te 
give  ourselves  repose.  It  prevents  the  cares  and  em¬ 
barrassments  of  riches.  It  checks  avarice,  and  en¬ 
courages  generosity;  as  people. are  commonly  more 
liberal  of  others’  goods  than  of  their  own;  while  it 
possesses  that  genuine  spark  of  Christianity,  which 
would  live  in  a  constant  communion  of  all  property. 
In  short,  it  draws  the  inquiries  and  attention  of  the 
world  on  us  while  we  live,  and  makes  us  sincerely 
regretted  when  we  die.” 


Dixn> 

In  Middletown,  Conaectient,  on  the  14th  inst.  Hezxeiah 
Loan  Hosmck,  Ilsn.  son  of  the  Hon.  8.  T-  Hosmer,  aged  24. 
He  wai  interred  witn  masonic  honors- 
Mr.  Hosmer,  to  his  many  other  virtues,  added  those  of  a 
Freemason  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  principles  of  the  craft, 
and  his  practice  kept  pace  with  his  profession. 

Cease,  cease  from  your  labor  to-day. 

And  weep  for  the  one  that  is  not; 

His  members  must  mingle  with  clay. 

His  virtoes  shall  ne’er  be  forgot- 

No  more  will  he  come  where  we  meet 
To  join  in  our  mystical  rite ; 

No  more  will  hi>  presence  bespeak 
The  accents  of  hallowed  delight- 

His  level  no  more  will  be  seen 
Well  balanced  and  poised  unto  all; 

No  more  will  his  plumb-litte  between 
The  guilty  and  innocent  fall. 

His  so  uftre  is  now  laid  on  his  bier; 

Its  otTice  of  justice  is  o’er; 

And  even  the  Craftsmen  can  hear 
Tlie  sound  of  his  gavel  no  more. 

Then  h.'iste  and  the  tverp-ten  bring. 

And  let  it  undyingly  wave— 

Regardless  ol  winter  or  spring — 

An  emblem  of  faith  o’er  his  grave. 

Middlesex  G  iz  ]  BERTR.A.M 


The  Christian  Calendar  for  1827,  just  pub¬ 
lished,  and  for  sale  at  D.  STEELE  &  SON’S 
Nov.  28.  Bookstore 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 
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FOxrrRT. 


rOK  THE  ALBAXV  EtCRITOIB. 

TO  ZULEIKA. 

O  come  not  near  me,  if  1  be 
Ai  much  beloved  at  I  appear; 

For  mine  ii  such  a  constancy, 

Thy  boldness  may  repent  thee  dear. 

I  cannot  meet  that  eye  of  thine. 

Nor  answer  with  a  j^lance  as  true. 

And  wantonly  endear  to  mine 
A  heart— to  break  the  hopes  of  two- 

No! — I  am  firm  as  the  rude  rocks 
On  Erie’s  biilow-breakiiig  shore; 

And  net  all  love’s  united  shucks 
Shall  move  my  vanquished  visions  more 

There  it  no  room  in  this  shrunk  heart 
For  thoughts  of  tender  tone  to  dwell; — 
And  were  there,— sorrow  has  an  art 
Will  hide  the  tale  its  throbbings  tell. 

Thou  mayest  smile  on, — and  smile  in  vain. 
Or  deem  me  colder  than  the  earth; 

Thou  canst  uot  raise  nor  lull  my  pain 
With  all  thy  mimickry  of  mirth. 

Cold  is  the  heart  which  has  not  moved 
When  love  awaked  the  faithful  song. 

But  hell  it  in  the  toul  which  proved 
A  source  of  such  retrievelest  wrong. 

Kmile  on  if  fitful  peace  is  thine; 

Hut  if  thy  hope  is  in  my  eye. 

Beware; — the  smile  which  seems  benign 
Must  wither,  and  thy  hopes  shall  die- 

1  am  not  what  I  was  ere  fate 
Had  cast  her  shadows  on  my  brow. 

But  the  ungentle  hand  of  hate 
Hat  forced  a  sternness  on  me  now- 

The  world  can  hate — I  never  can. 

But  love  has  cast  roc, — ah,  too  dear! 

And  human  eye  no  more  shall  scan 
The  feelings  which  lie  hidden  here. 

Then  look  not  on  me,  if  1  be  * 

As  dear  to  thee  as  I  appear; 

1  have  within  a  constancy 

May  cause  thee  to  repent  thee  dear- 


rOR  THE  ALBANr  ESCRiTOIR. 

WHAT  IS  MASONRY? 

’Tit  not  to  scan 
Thy  fellow  naan. 

And  drive  him  from  thy  door. 
Because  one  sin 
It  found  within. 

And  he  it  old  and  poor. 

’Tit  not  to  view 
A  brother  true. 

Exposed  to  winter’s  storm. 

Nor  yield  relief. 

To  soothe  his  grief. 

Of  broad  and  garments  warm. 

’Tit  not  to  dry 
The  widow’s  eye 
With  ealculatiog  care; 

Nor  yet  to  hear. 

With  careless  ear. 

The  orphan’s  anguished  prayer. 

’Tit  not  to  know 
A  brother’s  wo 

Prom  slander’s  sharpest^ooth ; 
And  join  the  cry  . 

To  aid  the  lie 

Which  triumphs  over  truth. 

But  ’tis  to  b,.' 

Of  Charity 

The  herald  and  the  hand; 

To  feed  the  poor 
That  seek  thy  door, 

•knd  clothe  the  caked  band 


And  ’tit  to  know 
The  widow’s  wo. 

To  feel  and  to  relieve; 

To  wipe,  sincere. 

The  orphan's  tear, 

And  soothe  the  beaits  that  grieve. 

Milford,  Dfl.  MILFORD  BARD 

SILF.NCE. 

There’s  a  Isnguase  that’s  mute,  there’s  a  liicnce  that  speaks, 
There’s  something  that  cannot  be  told, 

There  are  words  that  can  only  be  read  on  the  cheek, 

And  thoughts  but  the  eyes  can  unfold. 

There's  a  look  so  expressive,  so  timid,  so  kind, 

'tjo  conscious,  so  quick  to  impart. 

'I  hou:>h  dumb,  io  an  instant  it  speaks  out  the  mind, 

\ad  strikes,  in  an  instant  the  heart. 

This  el^uent  silence,  the  converse  of  soul, 

In  vain  we  attempt  to  suppress, 

More  prompt  it  appears  from  the  wish  of  cintroul. 

More  apt  the  fund  truth  to  express. 

.\nd,  oh!  the  delights  on  the  features  that  shine. 

The  raptures  the  bosom  that  melt. 

When  blest  with  each  other,  this  converse  divine. 

Is  mutually  spoken  and  felt. 

COt’NTRY  AND  TOWN 

BV  HOBATIO  SMITH.' 

Horrid,  in  country  shades  to  dwell! 

One,  positively,  might  as  well 
Be  buried  in  the  quarries; 

No  earthly  object  to  be  seen. 

But  cows  and  geese  upon  a  green, 

.As  sung  by  Captain  Morris. — 

One’s  moped  to  death  with  cawing  crows. 

Or  silent  fields;— and  as  for  beaux, 

One’s  optics  it  surprises 
To  sec  a  decent  animal;  ^ 

Unless  at  some  half-yearly  ball. 

That  graces  the  assizes. 

O!  (he  unutterable  bliss 
Of  changing  such  a  wilderness. 

For  London’s  endless  frolic' 

Where  concerts,  operas,  dances,  plays, 

Chace,  from  the  cheerful  Pighis  and  days, 

All  vapours  melancholic! 

There,  every  hour  its  tribute  biinga; 

The  future  comes  on  golden  wings. 

Some  new  delight  in  tender; 

And  life,  dcp.  ived  of  all  alloy,—  ^ 

Is  one  unceasing  round  of  joy, 

Festivity  and  splendour. 

So  cries  the  rural  nvmph! — while  they. 

The  wearied,  disappointed  prey 
Of  I.amdon's  heurtless  MOt, 

Sick  of  the  hollow  joys  it  yields, 

Gladly  withdraw  to  groves  and  fields. 

In  search  of  pc  ace  and  quiet! 

O,  happiness!— in  vain  wc  chace 
Thy  shadow,  and  attempt  to  trace 
Its  everchanvinj^'  dances; 

Like  the  horizon's  line,  thon  art 
Seen  on  all  sides.— hut  sure  to  start 
From  eveiy  one’s  advances! 


ftAT.inaTaAa  or  C01iIJUUKZOJk.TIOM6. 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 
remple  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
.Matter’s  LMge, 

.Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 
Temple  Lodge, 

Inefiahle  Lodge, 

Wadsworth  Chapter, 
Keniielaer  I»dge, 

Westerk)  Fayette  Lodge, 
Hinun  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

.Apollo  Chapter, 

Apollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

I.A  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudson  Chapter, 

Hudson  l»dge, 

Solon  I.odge, 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

.Ark  Lodge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Catskill  Lodge, 

Soioroon’i  Chapter, 
Solomon’s  I.A>dge, 
j  Kingston  Lodge, 

Rome  Chapter. 


Korne  Chapter.  |  Home. 

Dansvillc  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  I  Dansville  village. 


Albany, 

Albanv, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

.Albany, 

RensselaerviPe, 

Rentselacrville, 

AVesterlo, 

Knox, 

Greenbusb, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

>  Hudson, 
Hudson, 

Athens, 

Coxsackie, 

Coxsackie, 

Catskill, 

Catskill, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Kingston, 

I  Rome. 


2d  Fri.  e.  m 
Nov.  2S. 
Dec.  4. 
Nov.  80. 
Dec.  5. 
Nov. 

Dec.  fi. 
Dec.  4. 

W.  pr.  f  m. 
Til  pr.f.m 
lAdSte.m. 

De  c.  5. 
Dec.  12 
3d  M.  e.m. 
1st  Fri.  do. 
2dTues  .do 
Ist  Mo .  dn 
AV.  pr.f.m. 
Mon-af.f  m 
Mnii.prfm. 
Mon  do. 
Thors,  da 
T  u.  af.  f.  tn 
Eve.  off.  m. 
Each  fulim 
W.  af  f.  m. 
Fr.  pr.  f.  m. 
Mon.  do. 
Thurs.  dn. 
Wed.  do. 
Thurs.  do. 
Tucs.  do. 


The  Hibernian  schoolmaster  settled  in  a  village  < 
near  London,  who  has  .idvertised  that  he  intends  to 
keep  a  Sunday  s  .hool  twice  a  week,  Tuesdays  and 
7'Aursdays,  reminds  as  of  the  raoik  mayor  of  a  place 
in  the  west,  who  dedared,  on  his  eU'  tion,  that  he 
was  determined  to  bold  his  Quarter  Sessions  monUi- 

lyf  - 

Tame  Alligator.  Anderson,  in  his  history  of 
Sumatra,  recently  published,  sa^s  he  saw  a  large  al¬ 
ligator  in  one  of  the  rivers,  which  measured  twenty 
feet  in  length:  that  the  natives  called  him  from  his 
hiding  places  to  feed  him.  Hisreg'.ilar  meals  were 
the  head  and  entrails  of  the  sk.ite  fish.  He  was  so 
tame  as  to  permit  bis  feeders  to  pat  his  head  with 
their  hands. 

An  Irish  soldier  pretending  dumbness,  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment  after  several  attempts  to  re¬ 
store  him  declared  him  to  be  incurable,  was  dischar 
ged.  He  in  a  short  time  afterwards  enlisted  in  an¬ 
other  corps  and  being  recognized  by  .an  old  comrAde, 
and  questioned  how  he  learnt  to  speak,  “  By  St 
Patrick,”  replied  Paddy,  “  fen  guinoas  would  make 
any  man  spake." 

To  Bakers.  Dr.  Colquhoun  states  in  an  essay 
on  the  art  of  making  bread,  tb.at  if  the  dough  be¬ 
comes  sour  before  baking,  32  grains  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  (the  common  magnesia  of  the  shops,)  to  a 
pound,  well  incorporated  with  it,  will  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  the  acid.  If  not  very  sour  a  less  quantity  will 
answer. 


Ilanavillc  Koyal  Arch  A  dapter,  I  inni vine  village,  r  r.  pr.  I.  m. 
DaiKville  Ixtdgu,  I  Dantvillr  village,  Mon.  do. 

Auburn  Chapter,  |  Auburn,  Thuri.dn. 

Federal  (Chapter,  |  Watertown,  Wed.  do. 

Pen-Van  Chapter,  j  Pen-A’an,  Thurs.  do. 

Vernnu  I.odge,  I  Pen-Van,  Tucs.  do. 


ALBANY  TYPE  FOlINDUY. 

THE  subscriber  eontiniH  s  his  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
ill  the  city  of  .Albany,  nt  N».  3  Heaver-street,  near  the  eorm  r 
of  Siiuth-Market-.Htreet,  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  orders  for 
Type,  of  all  the  nixes  commonly  used  by  Printers.  He  h.-s  on 
h  ind  a  large  assortment  of  Newspaper  and  Toy  Book  Cuts, 
cast  in  an  improved  style,  and  Sot  exhibited  jp  the  sperinirns 
of  other  foundries.  For  sale,  alno,  founts  of  Pica,  ^mall  Pica 
Long  Primer,  and  Brevier,  partially  worn  in  sterotvping. 

ALONZO  W.  k'rN8LEY. 

Albany,  August  12. 


AliBANY  BRUSH  MAlsUFACTORY- 

^i^NOHRlS  TARBELL,  respectfully  informs 

his  fnends  and  the  public,  that  he  lias  taken  the  stock  and  trade 
of  the  late  H.  Dobrie.  where  may  be  had  at  all  times  an  ex¬ 
tensive  assortment  of  KRI'SHEH,  'i'Rl’NKSand  KANUl'OX- 
ES.of  every  deteriii'ion,  as  low  av  can  lie  found  in  the  state. 
Said  articles  are  of  his  Own  manufacturing,  and  warranted  of 
the  first  quality.  .All  Factory  and  Machine  Brushes  made  st 
tile  shortest  iiotire. 

(CJ-  C.ASH,  and  the  highest  price,  paid  for  Hog's  Bristles, 
at  No.  470  South  Market-street,  three  doors  south  of  the  .Mu¬ 
seum. 

.Ttily  22. 


Aioiazrrs  roa.  TXt  u  bscaitou. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Button,  Arcadia,  AVayne  co. 

•A.  W.  Goff.  Phelps,  Ontario  co. 

Charles  F.  .Ames,  Alitor  of  the  Republican,  Hudson. 

U.  St.  .lohn.  Editor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Salina. 

K.  Oliphanl,  Editor  Free  Press,  Anbun;,  Cavuga  connty. 

U.  Martin,  one  of  the  editors  ol  the  Telegraph.  Itocbestcr. 

J.  I.  Tanpcii.  Editor  Whig,  .Monticellu,  Sullivan  county. 
P.  K  .Allen.  Editor  of  Advocate,  Kingston,  I'lster  county. 
Editor  Album  and  l.adies’  Weekly  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  G.  P'limmer,  Raltiraore,  Maryland. 

It.  F  Smead,  Editor  .Advocate,  Bath,  Steuben  co. 

.loseph  W.  Seymour,  Editor  Michigan  Herald,  Detroit, 

11.  C.  V'ris bee  Editor  of  Censor,  Fredonia,  Chautuuquo  co. 
.A.  (•reen.  Editor  Kerkshire  American.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

A.  G.  Dauby,  Editor  of  the  Observer,  Utica. 

AVm.  Herry,  jr.  P.  M.,  Madison,  Madison  county. 

James  Graham,  P.  M.,  t!anastota,  Madi<t>n  county. 

I.yman  Flllis.  P  M  .and  Theodore  Dickinson,  Kllisburgh. 

P.  Heyno’ds  ir  Editor  of  the  Herald.  Johnstown. 

James'  Wright  Editor  of  the  Herald.  Sandy  Hill. 

Smith  and  Tourtellott.  Editors  oft  he  Journal,  Cortland  Village. 
David  Haigh.  I.a)el(port.  Niagara  count v. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Collar.  P.  M  ,  Middlchury  Village. 

Thomas  B.  K  irnum,  Editor  of  the  .Advertiser.  Syraense- 
C.  P.  Karnam.  Editor  of  the  Telegraph.  Poughkeepsie. 

S.  D.  W.  Drown.  P.  M.,De  Witt’s  Valley,  Allegany  co. 

Samuel  Peek,  Malone,  Franklin  county 

Editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser.  Imuisville,  Kentucky. 

R.  M.  Voorhees.  Editor  Village  Register,  West-Uuion,  Ohio. 
Ge  irge  Nashee  &  Co.  Editors  State  Joumal,  Columbus,  Ohis 
Editor  Uepublican,  Zanesville.  Ohio. 

Ira  Davis,  Postmaster.  Passumpsic.  Vennoiit 

Affents  aMotvc'l  every  seventh  copy,  gratis. 
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OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCEIsLANEOUS  ALBUM 

Is  puhlished  every  Saturday, 

BY  E.  B.  CHILD, 

At  the  Commercial  Rn.nm,  corner  of  South  Market  and  Heavei 
streets,  Albany. 

Terms. — Two  tlolLrii  and  iiuy  cents  per  annum, 
in  advance,  or  three  dollars  payable  semi-annually 
Communications,  post  piid,  may  be  addressed 
to  tha  Editor  throngli  the  Post-Office. 


